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DIRT IN THE DELAWARE 


drew local, state, and federal officials to Shawnee, Pennsylvania, 


to deliberate on the pollution of the Delaware River basin. 


UR presence here is testimony to the fact 
that the Delaware River unites rather 
than divides New York, New Jersey, 





Pennsylvania, and Delaware,” said Governor 
Harold G. Hoffman, of New Jersey, to con- 
ferees gathered recently at the call of the Inter- 
state Commission on the Delaware River Basin 
for a discussion of the interstate problems 
created by the River. 

In this spirit of unity rather than of division, 
some 250 men, chiefly officials, from those four 
states and the federal government, gathered at 
Shawnee-on-the-Delaware, Pennsylvania, for a 
two-day session October 2 and 3. Besides the 
03 who registered at Buckwood Inn, dozens of 
others journeyed to this out-of-the-way point on 
the headwaters of the Delaware to attend the 
conference. The Interstate Commission on the 
Delaware River Basin, which is affiliated with 
the Council of State Governments, had already 
drafted a program for this meeting at a Septem 


ber pre-conference session in Philadelphia. 


Local, state, and federal 
A great many of the conferees were local 
government representatives—county commis- 


sioners, borough commissioners, burgesses, 
mayors, and city and town engineers, attorneys, 
and health officers. The Commissions on Inter- 
state Cooperation and the state planning boards 
of the three states which have them, and each 
of the state health departments, were repre- 
sented. The United States Public Health Serv- 


ice, the Army Engineers, and the National 


Resources Committee were each represented, 
the latter by two members of the Committee 
itself—Hon. Henry Dennison, of Massachu- 
setts, and Hon. Beardsley Ruml, of New York. 


Commissioners attend 


The following Commissioners on Interstate 
present: Assemblymen 
Emerson D. Fite and Maurice A. FitzGerald, 
of the New York Joint Committee; Judge 
Richard Hartshorne, Senator Robert C. Hen- 
drickson, and Assemblymen Joseph C. Paul, 
Phillip D. Gebhardt, and Crawford Jamieson, 
of the New Jersey Commission; and Hon. 
Thomas A. Logue, Senator George Woodward, 
and Representative Ellwood J. Turner, of the 
Pennsylvania Commission. 


Cooperation were 


Fourteen of the nineteen members of the 
Interstate Commission on the Delaware River 
Assemblymen Fite and 
FitzGerald; Hubert R. Gallagher, Regional 
Representative of the Council of State Govern- 
Hon. Charles H. Gant, Wilmington 
Board of Harbor Commissioners; Assembly- 


Basin were present: 


ments; 


man Gebhardt; Judge Hartshorne, Senator 
Hendrickson; Hon. Wayne D. Heydecker, 
Director of the New York Division of State 
Planning; Assemblyman Jamieson; Chairman 
Logue; Hon. Charles P. Messick, Chairman of 
the New Jersey State Planning Board; Hon. 
Walter Dent Smith, Secretary of State of Dela- 
ware; Representative Turner; and Isaac S. 
Walker, of the National Resources Committee. 

Before disbanding into section groups later 
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in the afternoon of October 2, the conferees 
met in general session to hear the introductory 
remarks of three speakers who, from their close 
connection with the problem, were able to pro- 
vide a background which served as a starting 
point for the discussions. 

Following the opening remarks of Thomas A. 
Logue, Pennsylvania’s Secretary of Internal 
Affairs and Chairman of the Interstate Com- 
mission on the Delaware River Basin, Hon. 
Ellwood J. Turner introduced Hon. Abel Wol- 
man, Chairman of the Water Resources Com- 
mittee of the National Resources Committee, 
who emphasized the need for quick action. He 
felt that pollution abatement should not await 
the realization of a long-term program. “One 
of the first the must 
make,” he felt, was “whether it intends to 
accept the gauntlet thrown down to voluntary 
codperation on a difficult but soluble basis.” 


decisions conference 


Legislative background 


Another National Resources Committee ex- 
pert, Isaac S. Walker, Associate Water Con- 
sultant, spoke of his long association with the 
Delaware and its problems, described graphi- 
cally the present “vile condition” of the river, 
and explained the results that could be obtained 
by the use of impounding reservoirs. 

It was pointed out by S. Edward Hannestad, 
of the Pennsylvania Legislative Reference Bu- 
reau, that various attempts had been made to 
bring about direct cooperation among _ the 
states of New York, New Jersey, and Penn- 
sylvania in the solution of the pollution prob- 
lem, but that when legislation providing for 
interstate cooperation was actually proposed in 
1925, New Jersey and Pennsylvania did not 
join New York in adopting the measures. 
Another plan was advanced in 1927, and was 
accepted by New York and Pennsylvania, but 
not by New Jersey. Mr. Hannestad suggested 
the possibility of reviving one or the other of 
these pieces of legislation in 1937. 

Following these statements of the conserva- 
tion and legislative backgrounds, four spokes- 
men presented the position of each of the four 
states with relation to the problem. 
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Said Wayne D. Heydecker, Director of the 
New York Division of State Planning, in 
presenting the official viewpoint of New York 
as expressed through its Joint Committee on 
Interstate Cooperation: “Less than twenty per 
cent of the Delaware drainage lies within the 
borders of New York, and this area is but 
sparsely populated. . . . Because the full utili- 
zation of the waters of the Delaware River 
requires cooperation between four states, an 
interstate compact or treaty should be worked 
out in broad general terms by the . . . Com 
mission . and submitted to the various states 
and Congress for approval.” His statement was 
the composite opinion of New York state and 
local officials, culled at a pre-conference session 
at Port Jervis. This meeting is described on 
page 243 of this issue. 

Said Dr. Charles P. Messick, 
the New Jersey State Planning Board, in pre 


Chairman of 


senting New Jersey’s viewpoint: “About forty 
per cent of the total area of New Jersey lies 
within the Delaware River drainage area. . . 
and nearly twenty per cent of the total popula 
.. We, 
of New Jersey, come to this meeting anxious 


tion of the state lives in the basin area. . 


to see the bases established for a new and de 
termined effort at equitable and constructive 
cooperative action, but we recognize clearly, 
we believe, the difficulties involved.” 


Pennsylvania and Delaware 
Said F. A. Pitkin, Director of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Planning Board, of the Pennsy!- 
vania position: “Pennsylvania’s . . . boundaries 


half the 


quarters of its population are its citizens. . . . 


include over basin’s area. Three 
In the eyes of Pennsylvania, pollution by sewage 
and industrial waste of the Delaware River and 
its tributaries, . . . is considered to be the fore 
most problem for immediate consideration. . . . 
But there is another great need, a need not of 
Pennsylvania alone. . . . This is the establish- 
ment of a strong spirit of cooperation and un- 
derstanding between the various agencies 
involved.” 

Said R. C. Beckett, Delaware State Sanitary 


Engineer, in explaining the position of Dela- 
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ware: “Delaware, on account of its location 
with respect to the Delaware River basin, has 
a somewhat slighter interest in the pollution 
of the Delaware River than do the three other 
states involved. However, ... the control of 
pollution insofar as the towns and cities are 
concerned, . . . is very necessary.” 

Later in the afternoon the conferees split 
up into three sections for the purpose of round- 
table discussion. The topics under considera- 
tion and the officials under whose leadership 
the discussions were held, were as follows: 
Ellwood — J. 
Turner. Water supply and diversion problems 

Nathan B. Jacobs, Water Consultant, Na- 
tional Resources Committee. Recreational de- 
velopment—Charles P. Wilber, New Jersey 
State Forester, and Russell V. N. Black, Con- 


sultant to the New Jersey State Planning Board. 


Pollution problems—Hon. 


Chairman Logue presided at the dinner meet- 
ing, Where Governor Hoffman expressed the 
cooperative attitude of New Jersey. 
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Charles W. Eliot II], Executive Officer of the 
National Resources Committee, spoke in place 
of Hon. Frederic A. Delano, member of the 
Committee, who was detained in Washington. 
He told the conferees: “In your method of at- 
tack on the problems you are, for the first time, 
utilizing the interest of state legislatures in 
negotiating a settlement of interstate water 
problems.” 

Henry W. Toll, Executive Director of the 
Council of State Governments, spoke of the 
broad implications of the Commission’s work, 
emphasizing the fact that it was a pioneer ex- 
periment in governmental structure. His ad- 
dress, printed in full, commences on page 228. 

The morning of October 3 was occupied with 
a continuation of the section meetings. Their 
reports were then offered to the whole confer- 
ence for discussion and approval. The state- 
ments of policy and plans for further action to 
which the conference subscribed are presented 
in full on pages 226 and 227 of this issue. 











BUCKWOOD INN 
it Shawnee-on-the-Delaware, near the headwaters of the stream they discussed, delegates met. 
They took over all the facilities of the Inn for two days. 











RECOMMENDATIONS 


adopted by the Regional Conference on the Delaware River Basin 


Water Pollution 


Be it resolved: 


That we, officials of federal, state, county and municipal governments and repre- 
sentatives of civic, professional and business organizations of New York, New Jersey, : 
Pennsylvania, and Delaware, and other interested citizens attending the Regional Con- 
ference on the Delaware River Basin: 


First, endorse the efforts of the Interstate Commission on the Delaware River 
Basin to coordinate the work of the appropriate state and federal agencies for the 
prevention and abatement of pollution of the waters of the Delaware River. 


Second, recommend that the Interstate Commission on the Delaware River Basin 
bring about an agreement between the different states involved to abate indus- 
trial and sewage pollution, and 


a. That this agreement be worked out with the aid of technical assistance 
from the states involved, and the federal government, and that this agree- 
ment be presented to the December meeting of the Interstate Commis- 
sion for appropriate action, and further 


b. That definite steps be taken to have the agreement ratified by uniform 
legislation in the different states. 


Third, recommend that an Advisory Committee be established composed of the 
members of the Committee of One Hundred and the mayors and officials of the 
cities and villages located in the Basin, to codperate with the Interstate Com- 
mission on the Delaware River Basin in furthering the development of the Basin, 
including such problems as flood control, conservation, navigation, recreation, 
and pollution abatement, and be it recommended that such an organization take 
appropriate measures to provide for proper publicity. 


Fourth, urge that the legislatures of New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and 
Delaware appropriate to their Commissions on Interstate Cooperation funds for 
the continuation of the work of the Interstate Commission on the Delaware River 
Basin. 


Note addressed to the Conference by the Section on Water Pollution: 


Your Committee realizes that there is need for a uniform policy of federal aid to 
such municipalities, states or interstate commissions as are responsible for the financing 
of the necessary work to prevent and abate the pollution of water courses and coastal 
waters; accordingly your Committee urges that the Interstate Commission on the Dela- 
ware River Basin undertake a study of the possibilities of developing such a federal 
policy. 
































FURTHER RECOMMENDATIONS 


adopted by the Regional Conference on the Delaware River Basin 


Recreation 
Be it resolved: 


That the states be urged to undertake an aggressive policy of public acquisition 
of land for public recreational use and scenic value conservation. 


That the states be urged to reconcile their respective fish and game legislation and 
regulation to eliminate conflicts and provide for common stocking of streams 
and land. 


That the states and federal government be urged to undertake a comprehensive 
study of wild life conservation and management. 


That wherever reservoirs or power dams are, or have been, developed, we recom- 
mend the use of such impounded waters by the public for recreation, subject to 
prohibition of the use of public water supply reservoirs by the State Health Depart- 
ment having jurisdiction where it deems such use will create a menace to public 
health. 


That the states be urged by legislation and general public policy to provide against 
the abuse of the natural environment of the roadside by commercialization, in all 
new road construction, and to abate such abuses on existing highways as rapidly 
as possible, and to eliminate toll bridges. 


That the states be urged in all public works and commercial developments of the 
Basin to give full protection to the scenic values of the Basin. 


That a comprehensive study and plan be undertaken for the recreation develop- 
ment of the Basin. 


Water Supply and Diversion 
Be it resolt cd that: 


A mutual agreement for the development of the Interstate Commission on the 
Delaware River Basin, as an effective agency for the development, control and 
distribution of the use of the natural resources and benefits of the Delaware River 
Basin for the mutual advantage of the participating states, with such re-appor- 
tionment and regulation of the flow of the River as will protect those commun- 
ities and interests who now enjoy rights or share in its uses, be effected. 


This Conference favor a policy for the equitable apportionment of the water of 
the Delaware River Basin for water supply, in such manner as to restore and pre- 
serve the purity of the water for that and other consistent uses. 

A series of impounding reservoirs to regulate the flow of the river for water 


supply, flood control, recreation, and for other economic and industrial purposes, 
be constructed. 

















THE STATES: 
COOPERATION OR OBLITERATION? 


Address of Henry W. Toll at the conference reported 


in the leading article 


T WOULD be a mistake if we did not take time 
to consider the larger implications of the 
work which we are engaged upon here 

today. There can be little doubt that the project 
which we are launching here represents the be 
ginning of a development of great importance 
in connection with the American structure of 
government. Of course, beginnings are always 
small, and often we fail to appreciate the sig 
nificance of our own activities. 
trapper in the 1850's who set up a trading post 


where the creek flowed into the river was not 


The western 


conscious of the fact that he was establishing a 
great city. 

We are attempting to solve one of a thousand 
—or one of ten thousand—problems which 
confront the United States as the result of the 
division of authority between the state govern- 
ments and the federal government. If we are 
successful in developing a method for handling 
this one problem adequately, it is reasonable to 
anticipate that the same method may be applied 
in hundreds of other cases. 


Major problem 


It is hardly possible to over-estimate the im 
portance or the seriousness of America’s major 
problem of governmental structure—the prob- 
lem of proper adjustment between our forty- 
eight state governments and our federal govern- 
ment. The matters which we are discussing 
here are a small part of that national problem. 
Woodrow Wilson wrote: “The question of the 
relations of the states to the federal government 
is the cardinal question of our constitutional 
. . It cannot 
the opinion of any one generation, because it 


government. . ... be settled by 


is a question of growth, and every successive 


stage of our political and economic develop 
ment gives it a new aspect, makes it a new 
question.” 

This is not a party problem. Every federal 
administration, whether Republican or Demo- 
cratic, 1s forced into the assumption of more 
powers. And almost every citizen, whether Re- 
publican or Democrat, views the decay of local 


government with regret, if not with foreboding. 


What price efficiency? 

An article published in the current number 
of a magazine refers to this struggle between 
the impulse for so-called states’ rights and the 
impulse for greater centralization as an attempt 
to find a “compromise between the tyranny of 
centralization and the anarchy of decentraliza 
tion.” One paragraph in this article reads: 

“It seems to me that the verdict of history 1s 
clearly against centralized power, and for the 
organized balance of powers. I regard the 
growing centralization of power in national 
governments as a movement which in its ulti 
mate impact upon the lives of men, will prove 
.. The Fathers, 
after all, were wise in sacrificing some efficiency 


to be rankly reactionary. 
in government in order to set up safeguards 
against a tyranny of the state. The purpose of 
the Constitution, we are likely to forget, is not 
to provide for complete efficiency in govern- 
ment, but to provide an instrument that will 
protect the people from the abuse of political 
power and give them a chance to be as efficient 
in government themselves as a free people under 
democracy can be. At any given moment, a 
people can achieve greater efhiciency of govern- 
ment by handing themselves over to a benevo- 
lent autocrat, but all of human history proves 
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that such efficiency is short-lived and, in the end, 
causes more evils than it cures.” 

It is probably safe to say that all thoughtful 
students of American government agree that 
it is desirable to have every function handled 
by the most localized unit of government which 
can do the work adequately. The difficulty has 
been that the states have been unable to do their 
work adequately because they have never been 
properly organized for effective cooperation in 
the conduct of operations which are of mutual 
concern. It seems astounding, it seems utterly 
incredible, that during the century and a half 
of our national existence, no regional group of 
states has ever organized effectively for the 
conduct of any mutual undertaking. Two states 
have joined in the operation of a port and 
three states have joined in the operation of a 
park, but never has a group of several states 
set up a continuing organization in order to 
effectuate a long-term and comprehensive pro- 
gram for the benefit of a region. 


From path to highway 
I hope that each of you fully realizes the fact 
that when we are hunting for a path through 
the forest, we only have to discover the way 
When, in the early days of the West, 
the prospector for gold in the Rockies hunted 


once, 


out a pass by which he could cross the divide 
with his burro and his pack, with his pick and 
his shovel, the route which he discovered did 
not have to be discovered afresh when the time 
came to build the pack trail and then the wagon 
road and then the modern concrete highway. 

It may be that the man who found the way 
from Europe to the Americas brought only 
three small ships. But when the way was once 
found, it did not have to be rediscovered for 
the packets, nor for the Normandie, the Bremen 
and the Queen Mary, nor for the Spirit of St. 
Louis and the Hindenberg, nor for any of the 
countless trans-Atlantic cargoes of the interven- 
Ing centuries. 

And so, if we can find the effective route by 
which four central Atlantic states—New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Delaware—can 
cooperate in the conservation, the development, 
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and the enjoyment of the natural resources of 
the Delaware River basin—or even in reducing 
pollution of the river—we may at the same time 
find the way by which some of the southern 
states can cooperate concerning tobacco, and 
others concerning cotton; by which the south- 
western states can cooperate concerning the 
conservation of oil; by which the textile states 
can cooperate concerning labor problems; by 
which the prairie states can cooperate concern- 
ing drought problems; and so forth and so on. 


Delaware demonstration 

Today we are thinking primarily about dirt 
in the Delaware. But this is part of a much 
larger Delaware basin problem of cooperation 
—and that in turn, is part of a still larger proj- 
ect of governmental structure and of govern- 
mental harmony. To the development of that 
larger project during the present year, and 
during the last year, and during the year before 
that, such men have been devoting themselves 
as Thomas Logue, Ellwood Turner, George 
Woodward, Richard Hartshorne, Joseph Paul, 
Harold Ostertag, John Byrnes, Frederick Zim- 
merman, Governor Hoffman, Governor Earle, 
Governor Lehman, and Governor Buck, and 
many other officials whose names are familiar 
to everyone who is following the course of 
governmental cooperation in these four states, 
and the names of many of whom appear on 
the roster of members of the Delaware Com- 
mission. 

Of course the project to which I refer is that 
of the Council of State Governments. In the 
evolution of that Council, the development of 
the Interstate Commission on the Delaware 
River Basin is one step—a step tremendously 
important in itself, but even more important as 
a demonstration of what can be done in the 
held of interstate cooperation and of federal- 
state cooperation. 

What is the problem which we are attempt- 
ing to solve? What are the difficulties which 
we must overcome in any effective plan which 
we develop, if we are to make the states suf- 
ficiently satisfactory units of administration to 
avoid the necessity of stripping them of their 
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powers and of transferring those powers to 
the central government? 


c 


What is a state? 


In the first place we must have a system by 
which the states in any region can join together 
for a long-term operation, and give unity to 
planning, to conservation of resources, and to 
utilization of resources. But when we say that 
the states must work together, the phrase is 
too glib, and is deceivingly simple. For what 
is the State of New York, for instance? Who 
can find the government of that common- 
wealth? The governor is not the government; 
the legislature is not the government; the ad- 
ministrative departments are not the govern- 
ment. It takes all of them together to consti- 
tute the government. But since the governor 
and the legislature and the administrative de- 
partments do not move together as a unit, the 
government is an elusive and an amorphous 
will-of-the-wisp. 
ment for codperation of states over a long 


Consequently, any arrange- 


period of time must in some way maintain a 
direct connection between the governors, the 
legislatures, and the appropriate administrative 
departments of all the states involved. It has 
taken more than a decade of actual experi- 
mentation to develop the correct pattern. In 
my opinion it Aas at last been developed in the 
establishment of this Commission on the Dela- 
ware River Basin. The Commission represents 
an official, continuing, joint agency of the states 
involved. In New York, in New Jersey, and in 
Pennsylvania, both houses of the legislature 
have passed the statute, and the governor has 
signed the statute, creating a Commission on 
Interstate Cooperation, authorizing and direct- 
ing that Commission to develop cooperative re- 
lationships with other states—and explicitly 
directing the Commission to perfect the par- 
ticipation of the state as a member of the Coun- 
cil of State Governments. Acting under these 
legislative grants of power, these Commissions 
have joined in establishing the Commission on 
the Delaware River Basin, which thus becomes 
a joint unit of government. To all intents and 
purposes it becomes as much an official part 
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of the governmental machinery as is the fed- 
eral government itself. But as this Commission 
proceeds with its work, as it develops a program 
for regional progress and for codperative action 
on the part of various states, it must have back 
of it definite lines of communication and of 
official sanction and support with the legisla- 
tive, executive, and administrative agencies in 
each of the participating states, and with the 
federal government. Under the pattern which 
has now been devised, and which we are chris- 
tening on this occasion, such lines of communi- 
cation and interrelationships are assured. The 
Interstate Commission on the Delaware River 
Basin derives its being from the Commissions 
on Interstate Cooperation of the participating 
states, and each of those commissions is made 
up of five Senators chosen by the Senate, five 
Representatives chosen by the House, and five 
administrative officials chosen by the governor. 
The experience of the past three years has 
demonstrated that these commissions are prac- 
tical and that they have life. 


Inter-regional connections 


But this pattern would still be incomplete if 
it were purely a regional matter, and if it did 
not provide a means whereby each of the states 
in this particular region may effectively co- 
operate with its other neighbors also, and also in 
connection with other problems—and if the 
pattern did not provide a means whereby each 
of these states can cooperate with all of the 
forty-seven other states in matters where such 
cooperation is needed. 

When the development of the Council of 
State Governments is consummated, we will 
have such means for codperation provided. The 
legislatures of seventeen states have already 
established Commissions on Interstate Codpera- 
tion, and each of these legislatures has requested 
the remaining states to take similar action. 
Ninety days hence, forty-three legislatures will 
be convening. It is to be hoped that practically 
all of the states which have not already estab- 
lished Commissions on Interstate Codperation 
will do so at that time, in order to give the 
proper impetus to this program of the states for 
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cooperation among themselves. And let us not 
forget that any single state which is not able 
to cooperate effectively with other states—and 
especially with its immediate neighbors—is to 
that extent an inadequate, inefficient, and un- 
satisfactory unit of government. 


Council and Commission 


In behalf of the national organization of the 
Council of State Governments, I can pledge 
encouragement and support for the project of 
the Interstate Commission on the Delaware 
River Basin. And I bespeak a reciprocal en- 
couragement and support for the Council of 
State Governments on the part of every in- 
dividual who is in any way interested in the 
development of the Interstate Commission on 
the Delaware River Basin. These agencies 
should develop together. Every ounce of added 
strength and every erg of added energy which 
we can give to the Council of State Govern- 
ments will give added strength and energy to 
this Interstate Commission—and vice versa. 

The Council of State Governments, through 
the Commissions on Interstate Cooperation 
which are being established by the various 
states at the suggestion of the Council, is mak- 
ing possible, not only regional: commissions 
such as this Commission on the Delaware River 
Basin, but is also making possible nation-wide 
commissions upon appropriate subjects such as 
the Council’s nation-wide Interstate Commis- 
sion on Conflicting Taxation, the Council's 
nation-wide Interstate Commission on Crime, 
and the Council’s recently established nation- 
wide Interstate Commission on Social Security. 
The Council is also drawing together the efforts 
for national national _har- 
monization which are being carried on by the 
overhead officials of the states—by which I 


integration and 


mean the American Legislators’ Association, 
the National Association of Attorneys Gen- 
eral, the National Association of Secretaries of 
State and, to some extent, by the Governors’ 
Conference. 

That honored group of men who wrote the 
Constitution of the United States were at- 
tempting to develop a proper interrelation be- 
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tween a few state governments. The plan which 
they devised was fairly adequate for more than 
a century. There are a few scholarly citizens 
who say that the time has now come when 
the plan of organization which they devised 
should be abandoned. I am sure that I express 
the hope of everyone present, and of all gov- 
ernment officials, both Republicans and Demo- 
crats alike, when I say that we all hope that 
it will not be necessary to scrap the states. For I 
know that we all desire to save the states by 
making them satisfactory and effective units 
of government—and to accomplish this by sup- 
plementing, rather than by superseding, the 
plan of organization provided by the Consti- 
tution of the United States. 


Comparison with framers 


At the risk of shocking some of you, I do not 
hesitate to express the conviction that today 
we are attempting to solve a problem more 
dificult than that which confronted the fram- 
ers of the Constitution. They were dealing with 
thirteen states, most of which were small. We 
are dealing with nearly four times that number 
of states, most of which are large. They were 
concerned with a relatively sparse sprinkling of 
less than four million human beings, scattered 
throughout the colonies. But we are concerned 
with more than 120 millions of human beings. 
In other words, for every three citizens with 
whom the writers of the Constitution were then 
concerned, we are concerned with a hundred 
citizens. They were dealing with an area of 
much less than a million square. miles, but 
we are dealing with an area of much 
more than three million square miles. Their 
problems related to a country in which 
there had never been a street car, a railroad ° 
track, nor an automobile; in which there was 
neither a steamship, nor an airplane; in which 
there was neither a typewriter, nor an electric 
light; in which there was neither a telephone 
instrument nor a telegraph office; which had 
never heard of a microphone, nor of a corpora- 
tion. They were dealing with a small, primi- 
tive, isolated civilization; we are dealing with a 
vast, complex civilization, tangled within itself 
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and tangled with the civilizations of other na- 
tions of the world. (Even the Delaware River 
basin alone has a much larger population than 
that of the United States of America in 1789— 
and a territory larger than that of the Kingdom 
of Belgium.) 


Trail blazing 


How can anyone who comprehends the struc- 
tural problems of our federal system doubt that 
we are engaged in trail blazing of the greatest 
importance, and with governmental pioneering 
which is likely to be of great historical signif- 
icance in the development of American govern- 
ment—if American government endures? For 
such zs the importance of our numerous State 
Commissions on Interstate Cooperation, of our 
Interstate Commission on the Delaware River 
Basin, of the Council of State Governments 
itself—and of the various other commissions 
connected with the Council. Let us all work 
together in this significant field and in this 
historic work. And let us all do what we can 
to put upon a firm and enduring basis, not only 
the Interstate Commission on the Delaware 
River Basin, but also the Council of State Gov- 
ernments as a whole. For today this Council 
is simply in its beginning: an incomplete and 
inadequate organization, subsisting upon a pre- 
carious basis of philanthropic support, the 
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withdrawal of which might at any time result 
in the crumbling and collapse of all that we 
have accomplished and of all that we aspire to 
achieve. 

It may well be that the pattern for organized 
cooperation which we are establishing here to- 
day will prove to be as indispensable for the 
states as the corporation pattern is indispensa- 
ble for individuals. It may interest you, at your 
leisure, to give further thought to the similarity 
of the Interstate Commission on the Delaware 
River Basin to a corporation of states. 


Preservation of the states 


Let us try to capture, before it is too late, the 
potential values of the state system. For by it, 
regional programs may be developed in every 
part of the country for every legitimate purpose, 
according to the local desires and impulses of 
the people, without the complications involved 
This is a constructive 
It is the 
only constructive effort to save the states that 


in federal operation. 
and absolutely non-partisan project. 
is in progress in America. Every man in this 
gathering may well take pride in the fact that 
while millions of citizens are talking about 
the need for an alternative to centralization, 
as they have been doing for many decades, you 
are engaged in actually providing such an al- 
ternative. 





was passed: 


of good intentions.” 


the localities, states, and nation. 





REINFORCEMENT 


The American Municipal Association is the national federation of State Leagues of 
Municipalities, which leagues, in thirty-six states, have over 6000 cities as their members. 
At its thirteenth annual conference, held in Chicago in October, the following resolution 


“Resolved, That there is a definite necessity for better coordination between the three 
taxing levels of our government. The Tax Revision Council is a step in that direction. 
Therefore, the American Municipal Association resolves to urge the support of a study 
by this Council by federal, state, and local governments. It resolves, further, emphatically 
to call the attention of federal, state, and local officials to the fact that attempts to har- 
monize tax programs must be made a reality and must not be simply an expression 


This bespeaks the firm support by local government of the efforts of the Council of 
State Governments, through the Tax Revision Council, to correct the tax conflicts of 
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NUMEROUS AGENCIES 


generally administer taxes in each of the states, as the 


table on the following pages points out. 


By WILLARD N. HOGAN 
Formerly Fellow, Brookings Institution 


o less than every other administrative 
system, tax administration should be 





based on the principle of definite lodg- 
ment of responsibility. And the question of 
administration is the central problem of every 
tax system, for without a high quality of ad- 
ministration it is impossible to achieve the 
other desirable canons of taxation. 

Who administers the state taxes in each of 
the states? The table on pages 234 and 235 
indicates concisely the agencies chiefly respon- 
sible for the administration of certain of the 
more important state taxes. The diversity of 
responsible agencies existing in many states 
attests to the lack of centralization which often 
accompanies the taxing function. It is notice- 
able that in nearly all the states tax administra- 


tion is divided among two or more agencies. 


Footnote 


It should also be noted that in many states two 
or more agencies have duties in connection 
with the administration of the same tax. For 
example, a given tax might be assessed by 
county tax ofhicials under a greater or less de- 
gree of supervision from the state tax com- 
mission. Payments are made by the taxpayer 
to the treasurer, and the attorney general’s of- 
fice is responsible for the collection of delin- 
quent payments. In such cases, the agency 
which seems to have the greatest degree of 
responsibility for, or control over, the admin- 
istration of the tax is given in the table. This 
is done because the scope of the table prohibits 
inclusion of all the details in connection with 
the administration of each tax in each state. 
The table indicates, therefore, only the chief tax 


administering agencies. 


General property taxes have not been in- 
cluded in the table. In many states, the county 
officials are responsible for the administration 
of such taxes in the first instance, with the state 
tax department having more or less extensive 
powers of supervision and equalization. 


More notes 


Taxes on financial institutions have also been 
omitted. Enumeration of the various types of 
taxes on institutions—such as banks and mutual 
savings companies—would extend the table be- 
yond reasonable limits. 

Under the sales tax column are included li- 
cense taxes measured by gross income from 
sales. 

Dotted lines indicate that the tax heading 
the column was not on the statute books on 
March 1, 1936. 

It was not until after the compilation of the 
table that Kentucky passed its reorganization 
bill, which was followed by several tax meas- 
ures. Carrying Kentucky’s tax status beyond 
the date of the table and up to the present 
time could be accomplished by substituting in 
all cases “Department of Revenue,” for “Tax 
Commission,” and inserting this in the personal 
income and corporate income tax columns. In 
Kentucky, the Commissioner of Revenue is 
head of the Department of Revenue and also 
Chairman of the State Tax Commission. 
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AGENCIES ADMINISTERING CERTAIN STATE TAXES 
as of March 1, 1936 
This table is discussed in the article on the preceding page. 
‘ In) : Public utili 
, ; aman , ee 
Alabama lrax C ) lax Commiss lax C missior 7 lax ri ‘on t 
Arizona lreasurer lax Commissi lax ( issior Tax Cx Ss Pax ¢ 
Arkansas ( f Revenue Com'r. of Revenue ( i'r. of Revenue Corp. ¢ Cx f Revenue = 
California Controller “Franchise Tax Com’r. | Franchise Tax Com’r. | Bd. of Equaliza Bd. of Equalizat 
“Colorado Inher. Tax Com’t Pax ( : Treasure 
Connecticut Tax C issioner lax Commissioner Tax ( ne lax C f 
| Delaware Scl 1 Tax Com'r ee Tax Department Trea ¢ 7 
Florida Controller ; : 
Georgia " Reven ie Commission Revenue Commission Revenue ( ssion | Revenue ¢ 
Idaho Auditor Tax Commissioner Tax ( ssione Bd. of Equaliza ve Finance 
’ Illinois “Att rney General — Tax C sion 2SCté‘(|:«CD f Fina . | 
Indiana Bd. of Tax Com'rs 2 2 Bd. of Tax ¢ Ire ‘ 
lowa lreasurer Bd. Ass'm't. & Review| Bd. A t. & Review; Bd. Ass t. & Revie Bd. A & Review 
Kansas lax Commissior Tax ¢ . Tax ( n Tax ¢ s ’ 
Kentucky a Tax Commission Tax ( ss 
Louisiana "Sheriffs Sup’ vis Pub. Acc’ts Ss Pub. Acec'ts Tax Commis s s Pub. A 
Maine Attorney General Bureau of Taxat 
Maryland Controller Tax ( ssior ( ‘ 
Massachusetts Com’r. Corp’s. & Tax. | Co Cory & Tax. | ¢ Corp's. & Tax. | ¢ r. Corp's. & Tax | 
. Michigan : Auditor General Tax ¢ ission Board of Tax Ad 
Minnesota _ Attorney General Tax Commissior I on Gc Tax Cx ss on iE 
Mississippi Tax Commission ; Tax Con ssion lax ( iss =a q ax Co ssion lax ¢ i 
"Missouri Probate Courts | Audit Audit Tax Commission Au ; 
Montana Bd. of Equal zation Bd. of Equalizat Bd. of Equalizati a Bd. of Equa sation ; 
Nebraska lax Commissioner Bd. of Eq. & A t 
Nevada : : Tax Cor 8 " 
"New Hampshire I reasurer lax Con ssion a lax Com s 
New Jersey Tax Commissioner i i lax C ne 
New Mexico ; "I ax Commissi Cc r. of Revenue ( f Revenue lax C ssior x ¢ 
New York Tax Commission Tax Cor ssior Tax Commission Tax Con s 
North Carolina Com’r. of Revenue ( f Revenue ( of Revenue ( r. of Revenue ( Revenue 
Y North Dakota Tax Comn issioner Pax C niss t Tax ( ssioner lax Commiussione Tax ¢ : f 
Ohio Tax Commissi lax ( I Tax Ce ssion lax Commissi Tax ¢ I 
Oklahoma Tax Commission lax Commission Tax C sion lax Commiss Tax ¢ 
Oregon Tax Commission / lax C iss Pax Ce 8 lax Com: pooeee 
Pennsylvania _—‘ Supt. of Revenue Supt. of Revenue | Supt. of Revenue _—S Revenus 
Rhode Island Direc tor of Taxation Director of Taxat 
| South Carolina | Tax Commission | | Tax Commiss Tax ¢ Tax Commission 
South Dakota Director of Taxation Direct lax ation Directo laxat D t Taxat 
Tennessee Com'r. of Fin. & Tax. | Com’'r. of Fin. & Tax. | ( f Fin. & Tax. | RR. & Pub. Util. ¢ 
Texas Controller Tax Board 
1 tah lax Commiss Ot lax Co ssion Tax Co Ssi0! Tax Commission Pax ( sion 
Vermont Commissioner Taxe Co ssioner Taxes ( ssioner Taxe Commissioner Taxe 
Virginia “Tax Commissioner Tax ( ssione Tax Commissioner Corp. Commission 
Washington | Tax Commission Tax Commiss lax Commissior Tax Commission Tax ( 3101 
“West Virginia | Tax Commissioner Tax Commissioner | Bd. of Public Works | Tax ¢ sione! 
Wisconsin Tax Commission Tax Ce nission fax Commission Tax Commission 
Wyoming na Inher. Tax. Com’: ] Bd. of Equalization Bd. of Equalizat 
1) Railroads and telegraph lines assessed by controller, attorney genera treasurer if reports received are believed 
2?) Gross income tax is listed in sales tax column 
Taz commission and governor ex officio board of assessors for a f t 1 ition, teleph e, and tele ph Lpanie 























AGENCIES ADMINISTERING CERTAIN STATE TAXES 
as of March 1, 1936 


{continued } 


Votor vehicle taxe 
Stat a 

Fuel License 
Alabama lax Comn ission Tax Commission 
Arizona Vehicle Supt. Highway Dept 
Arkansas Com r. of Revenue “Com r. of Revenue 
California Bd. of Equalization Dept. Motor Vehicles | 
‘Colorado lreasuret Treasurer 
Connecticut C r Motor Vehicles Com’r. Motor Vehicles 
Delaware Highway Dept Secretary of State 
Florida Contr ller Motor Vebic le Com’: 
Georgia Comptroller General Revenue Commission 
Idaho | Cor r Law Enforc't . Com’'r. Law Enforc't 


Illinois of State 


Dept. of Finance 


pecretary 


Indiana Auditor Bur. Motor Vehicles 


lowa Treasurer Secretary of State 


Kansas Oil Inspector 


lax Com 


Motor Vehicle Com'r 





Kentucky ission 


lax Commission 





Louisiana Sup'visor Pub. A¢ C ts Secretary of State 
Maine Bureau of Taxation Secretary of State 
Maryland —| Controller = —~—~*«(|- Com’r. Motor Vehicles 
Massachusetts | Com'r. Corp's. & Tax. | Dept. Public Works 
Michigan , Secretary of State Secretary of State 
Minnesota meant il Inspector ’ x Sec retary of State 
Mississippi. _—| Aud. Public Accounts | Aud. Public Accounts 
Missouri i Oil Inspector Secretary of State 
Montana : Bd. of Equalization Reg strar Motor Veh 
Nebraska Dept. Ag. & Inspect'r Dept Roads & Irrig'n 
Nevada lax Commissior Secretary of State 
New Hampshire Com'r. Motor Vehicles) Com'r Mot Vehicles 
New Jersey Tax ( missioner Dept. Motor Vehicles 
New Mexico ( r. of Revenue 7 Com'r. of Revenue 
New York ; lax Con ssion _ Tax Commission 
North Carolina Com'r. of Reven 1e Com’'r. of Revenue 
North Dakota Auditor Registrar Mot. Vehic 
Ohio Tax Comn iasion 7 Com'r. Motor Vehic les 
Oklahoma Tax Cor ission Highway Con mission 
Oregon z Secretary of State Sec retary of State 
Pennsylvania Supt. of Revenue Supt. of Revenue = 
Rhode Island : Director of Taxation y Jirector of Taxation 
South Carolina lax Commission ; "Highway Department 
South Dakota Treasurer Sec retary of State 
Tennessee Cc of Fin. & Tax Com'r. of Fin. & Tax 
Lexas “TC troller " Highway Commission 
Utah Tax Commission lax Commission 


Vermont Com'r. Motor Vehicles| Com'r. Motor Vehicles 


Virginia Div. Motor Vehicles | Div. Motor Vehicles 


Dept. of Licenses 


Washington Director of Licenses 


West Virginia Revenue Commission 


Tax Commissioner 


Wisconsin Treasurer Secretary of State 


Highway Supt Secretary of State 


Wyoming 
Malt beverage tax 


Tobacco taxe Liquor taxes Severance taxes 





Tax Commission(4) Tax Commission 


Tax Commission 





Tax Commission Tax Commission 
Com'r. of Revenue 


Com'r. of Revenue 
Dept. Nat. Resources 


Com'r. of Revenue 








Bd. of Equalization 





Secretary of State Treasurer 





lax Commissioner Tax Commissioner | 





Liquor Commission 








Liquor Control Com’‘n.| 
; ee 





Revenue Commission | Revenue Commission 





Com'r. Law Enforce’ t. 





Dept. of Finance 


Excise Director 








Treasurer 


Treasurer 
Dept. of Inspections 





& Registrations Board of Health 





Tax Commission | Tax Commission 





Sup'visor Pub. Acc’ts. | Sup’visor Pub. Acc’ts. | Sup’visor Pub. Acc’ ts. 





Liquor Commission 








Com'r. Corp's. & Tax. 





| 
| 
Controller | 
| Tax Commission 


Secretary of State Liquor Control Com’n 





Liquor Control Com'n.|} Tax Commission 





Tax Commission Tax Commission | 





Supv'r. Liquor Control 





| Bd. of Equalization Bd.of Equalization 








Tax Commission Tax Commission 





Liquor Commission 
Com'r. Alcoholic | 
Beverage Control 








soard Liquor Control | Tax Commission 








lax Commission 





Com'r. of Revenue 


Treas. & Att'y. Gen. 


Tax Commission 


Tax Commission 


Tax Commission 





Liquor Control Com'n.| County Treasurers 





Supt. of Revenue Supt. of Revenue | 





Director of Taxation | 
Tax Commission Tax Commission 


Treasurer 


Com'r. of Fin. & Tax. 


y. of Agriculture 


Com'r. of Fin. & Tax 


Sec 


Controller lreasurer Controller 
Tax Commission 
Commissioner Taxes 
lax Commissioner 7 


Liquor Control Board 


lax Commissioner 


Tax Commission 





Treasurer 


Treasurer 
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LEGISLATURES 


Special sessions continue to be called, but they skipped election day. 





SESSIONS 


Now meeting 


Special Sessions Convened 


Arizona November 5 
Connecticut November 5 
Illinois (2nd) January 8 
Ohio September 18, 1935* 


*Recessed indefinitel 


In prospect 
Will Probably Convene 
November 17 


Special Session 
Alabama 
Colorado (2nd) 
Mississippi (2nd) 


November 16 


November 23 


Recent adjournments 
Special Session Adjourned 
New York October 20 
Texas October 27 





Teachers’ oath legislation 

Because of the strong feeling they have 
caused during the past two years, teachers’ oath 
laws are bound to become a lively topic in the 
1937 sessions. Their history has been long. 

Fearing the defection of their teachers to the 
Confederate cause, Kentucky in 1862 and West 
Virginia in 1863 passed laws forcing their 
teachers to take an oath denouncing the tenets 
of the Confederacy. In 1866, Arkansas, Mis- 
souri, and Nevada passed teachers’ oath laws. 
During the World War and early post-war 
period seven states enacted this type of legis- 
lation—Rhode Island (1917), Ohio (1919), and 
Colorado, Nevada, Oklahoma, Oregon, and 
South Dakota (1921). Similar to these enact- 
ments were the so-called Lusk laws adopted in 
New York (1917-21) but repealed (1923). 

Between 1921 and 1930 only three states de- 
termined to require loyalty oaths from their 
teachers: West Virginia (1923), Florida (1925), 
and Indiana (1929). Since 1931 a strong offen- 
sive by supporters of similar legislation has 


resulted in the enactment of new teachers’ oath 
laws in twelve states and the District of Co- 
lumbia. The states are California, Montana, 
North Dakota, and Washington (1931), New 
York (1934), and Arizona, Georgia, Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan, New Jersey, Texas, and 
Vermont (1935). 


Albany brevity 
The New York 


special session by Governor Lehman on Octo- 


Legislature, called into 
ber 20, conducted one of the shortest legislatiy e 
sessions on record. In three hours the Assembly 
and Senate unanimously passed the two bills 
requested by the Governor and adjourned. 

The first law extends by three hours—from 
6 to 9 p.m.—the voting period on election day 
in all parts of the state. .The act applies only 
to the 1936 election, and was occasioned by the 
heavy registration throughout New York. The 
other bill provided for submission on referen- 
dum to the New York City voters of a proposal 
relating to firemen. 


Social security sessions 

Texas, on October 26, joined the other hf- 
teen states which have unemployment com- 
pensation laws, when the legislators enacted 
such a measure and provided for its administra 
tion by a three-man commission. 

On November 5 the General Assembly of 
Connecticut and the Legislature of Arizona 
met to consider social security legislation. 


Passing of a veteran 
Representative David E. Shanahan, dean of 
Illinois Legislators and Speaker of the 49th, 
0th, Sist, 53rd, 56th, and 58th General As- 
semblies, died in Chicago on October 18. He 
first entered the Illinois House in 1895, and 
was completing his twenty-first term at the time 


of his death. 
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TENTATIVE PROGRAM 


of the Third General Assembly, which meets in January. 


HEN it convenes at the Mayflower Hotel in 

Washington, D. C., the day after the Presi- 

dential inauguration next January, the Third 
General Assembly of the Council of State Governments 
will follow a program based upon the preliminary draft 
outlined below M4 


Thursday, January 21 
Afternoon: Meetings of the executive committees of the 
Interstate Commissions on Conflicting Taxation, on 
Crime, on Social Security, and on the Delaware River 
Basin, to draft proposals for submission to the General 
Assembly. 


Evening: Meeting of the Resolutions Committee. 


Friday, January 22 
Vorning: Opening sessions of the General Assembly. 
Introduction and preliminary readings of the resolu- 
tions proposed by the group meetings of Thursday. 
{fternoon: Brief reports by the chairmen of the four 
interstate commissions, by the presidents of the national 


organizations of Legislators, Governors, Attorneys Gen- 


eral, and Secretaries of State, and by the Director of the 
New York Regional Secretariat. 
Evening: Congressional dinner. 


Saturday, January 23 

Executive session. The various Assembly 
committees, such as the Committee on the Establish- 
ment of Regional Secretariats, and the Finance Com- 
mittee, will report. The developing of the activities of 
the Council of State Governments will be discussed. 

Noon: Regional luncheons. A separate table will be 
reserved for the delegates from each of the eleven dis- 


Morning: 


tricts outlined on the map below. 
Afternoon: Passage of resolutions by the Assembly. 
Evening: Dinner, in the lighter vein. 


Sunday, January 24 
Morning: Regional meetings, where delegates from 
each of the eleven districts will discuss plans for codp- 
eration in their respective regions. 
Afternoon: Meeting of the Board of Managers of the 
Council of State Governments. 


Each state will be entitled to three voting delegates—one Senator, one Representative, and one administrative 


and may send additional officials as non-voting delegates. 
LS 


SERENE 


| PLANNING DISTRICTS. 
NATIONAL RESOURCES BOARD 


offic tal 
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GOVERNORS 


with the elections behind them, will gather in Missouri from November 16 to 18. 


Although the final program for the twenty-eighth annual Governors’ Conference Con- 
vention, to be held in St. Louis and Jefferson City, Missouri, from November 16 to 18, 
has not yet been drafted, a preliminary statement of the topics to be discussed has been 
issued to SrareE GOVERNMENT by former Governor Cary A. Hardee, Secretary of the Gov- 
ernors’ Conference. 


The Governors will be welcomed at St. Louis by their host, Governor Guy B. Park, on 
Monday, November 16, and the first session of the convention will open at the Coronado 
Hotel. Governor Harold G. Hoffman, of New Jersey, will open the first topic of dis- 
cussion with an address on highway safety. Governor Hoffman is exceptionally familiar 
with this problem because of his experience as State Motor Vehicle Commissioner imme- 
diately previous to his election to the governorship. 

On the morning of Tuesday, November 17, a special train will carry the governors to 
Jefferson City, where the afternoon session will be held in the capitol. The second session 
will be devoted to social security. Hon. Vincent C. Miles, member of the federal Social 
Security Board, will address the group, and New Hampshire’s Governor H. Styles Bridges 
will lead a round-table discussion. Because New Hampshire was one of the first states 
to set up machinery for administering state social security legislation, Governor Bridges is 
well qualified to lead this discussion. 

The last day of the convention will be devoted to the question of cooperation between 
the states themselves and between the states and the federal government. Governor John 
C. B. Ehringhaus, of North Carolina, will deliver his views in an address which will be the 
starting-point for a round-table discussion. 


At the invitation of former Governor Hardee, the Council of State Governments will 
be represented by Henry W. Toll, Executive Director, who will be a member of the ofh- 


cial party during the convention. 


Of the thirteen present Governors running for reélection, ten were returned to their 
respective capitols by the voters on November 3. 

Governor James V. Allred carried Texas, Governor Henry H. Blood carried Utah, 
Governor Robert L. Cochran carried Nebraska, Governor Wilbur L. Cross carried 
Connecticut, Governor Martin L. Davey carried Ohio, Governor Henry Horner carried 
Illinois, Governor Philip F. LaFollette carried Wisconsin, Governor Herbert H. Lehman 
carried New York, Governor Clarence D. Martin carried Washington, and Governor 
Clyde Tingley carried New Mexico. 

The remaining three Governors running for reélection lost very close races—Governor 
Tom Berry in South Dakota, Governor Frank D. Fitzgerald in Michigan, and Governor 
Walter Welford in North Dakota. 
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GOVERNORS 


The last four in an alphabetical forty-eight-man series. 


Washington 

His childhood worship of the great South 
American hero gave Clarence D. Martin the 
nickname “Bolivar,” which he still retains. Per- 
haps it was this ad- 
miration which mo- 
tivated his rise from 
the small town of 
Cheney to the capital 
of Washington. Clar- 
ence Martin, president 
of the Martin Grain 








and Milling Com- 
pany, is Cheney’s 


chief citizen. He was 
born there in 1886, 
gra duated from 
Cheney Normal Col- 
lege and the Univer- 
sity of Washington, and became a City Coun- 








Clarence D. Martin 


cillor and triple-term Mayor. He was once 
Chairman of the State Democratic Committee. 


West Virginia 

As Mayor, Judge, and Prosecuting Attorney, 
Herman Guy Kump was practiced in govern- 
ment before he entered the capitol in 1933. He 
was born fifty-seven 
years ago in the state 
which he now leads. 
Two years of teaching 
and a period of work 
with a coal company 
enabled him to earn 
his LL.B. at the neigh- 
boring University of 
Virginia. In 1905 he 
opened a_ short-lived 
private practice. Be- 
ginning in 1908, he 
served eight years as 
a County Prosecuting 
Attorney, spent two years in the mayoralty of 
Elkins, and was a circuit court judge for four 








Herman G. Kump 


years prior to his election to the governorship. 


Wisconsin 

Philip Fox La Follette’s fame lies not alone 
in the fact that he is an outstanding Progressive, 
by party and by inclination, nor in that he be- 
longs to a well-known 
Senatorial family, but 
also in the fact that he 
was the youngest Gov- 
ernor in recent history 
at the time of his in- 
auguration. When his 
first term began in 
1931, he was not yet 
thirty-four years of 
age, but he had al- 
ready served as Dis- 
trict Attorney of the 
County which con- 
tains Madison, and as 














— 


Philip F. La Follette 


Although his studies 
were interrupted by war service, he took his 
A.B. and LL.B. degrees from Wisconsin. 


a law school lecturer. 


Wyoming 
Though he was born in Junction City, Kan- 
sas, Leslie Andrew Miller has lived in various 
Wyoming cities ever since he was six. He 
studied at the Univer- 
sity of Wyoming, but 
his working career be- 





gan early as a railway 
brakeman. Most of 
the time since 1910, 
however, he has been 





associated with gov- 
ernment—in the leg- 
islature, first as a 
Representative from 
one district, and later 
from another; as chief 
clerk of the State 
Board of Immigration 
and of the State Land Office, as a federal In- 
ternal Revenue Collector, and as a State Sen- 
ator. Since 1921 he has been an oil executive. 











Leslie A. Miller 
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ANSWERS 


to the question: Why do so many concerns incorporate in Delaware? 


from corporations $3,306,698, while in the 
same year Wisconsin netted only $381,650. 
Many of the dollars which went to Delaware, 
Indiana, Minnesota, and other states came from 
Wisconsin concerns. John W. Shiels examines 
the causes for this in “Why Do Wisconsin Con- 
cerns Incorporate in Other States?” in the June, 
1936, issue of the Wisconsin Law Review. 
For the purposes of the study, one hundred 
twenty corporations were selected which were 
incorporated under Delaware law, but of whose 
capital forty per cent or more was represented 
in Wisconsin. Exclusive of taxation provisions, 
which in Wisconsin operate the same on for- 
eign as on domestic corporations, the corpora- 


if n 1929 Delaware received as direct revenue 


tion laws of the two states are compared in 
twenty different features. In twelve of these 
the Delaware law proved to be more lenient, 
while in the other eight it was found that 
almost identical treatment was given. 


Less expensive 

Incorporation in Delaware is cheaper than in 
Wisconsin. The greatest variation in fees is 
found in no par value stock, Wisconsin charg- 
ing five cents per share, while Delaware charges 
one cent per share, graduated down to one-fifth 
cent for each share authorized in excess of 
2,000,000. A Wisconsin concern can pay out-of- 
state incorporation fees and buy a license to do 
business in Wisconsin, still keeping these two 
costs less than the cost of Wisconsin incorpora- 
tion. This is largely because in Wisconsin a 
foreign corporation’s license fee is based on its 
capital employed in the state only, and not on 
its entire capitalization. Since incorporation 
fees in Delaware are less, the Wisconsin con- 
cern which is also doing business outside Wis- 
consin to any considerable extent may thus 
effect a real saving, although the saving is not, 


of course, available to the concern which is em- 
ploying all of its capital in the state. 

In Wisconsin, all of the consideration re- 
ceived from the sale of shares becomes and must 
remain capital, while under the Delaware law 
the directors may determine what portion may 
be so applied and what part shall go to surplus 
accounts. Hence original contributions need 
not be kept intact in Delaware, for they may 
appear as paid-in surplus and be used by the 
directors to pay unearned dividends. 


Six other reasons 


In Delaware, the only restriction on the pay- 
ment of dividends is that they must be stopped 
when the capital has been reduced below the 
capital preference of the outstanding preferred 
shares. On the other hand, the Wisconsin law 
makes dividends contingent upon a surplus over 
and above the sum of the corporate debts plus 
the value of the outstanding stock. Further, in 
Wisconsin, dividends may be paid out of profits 
only, and so may not be paid in a given year un- 
less there are both earnings for that year and 
an absence of unamortized losses in prior years. 

Other reasons why the Delaware corporation 
law is more attractive to corporations than the 
Wisconsin law lie in: (1) the delegation of di- 
rectors’ functions to committees, (2) directors’ 
quorums, (3) amendments to the articles of in- 
corporation, (4) inspection of corporate records 
by stockholders, (5) liability of directors for 
illegal dividend payments, and (6) reorganiza- 
tion agreements. 

Among the more important ways in which a 
Wisconsin concern gains nothing by incorporat- 
ing in Delaware are: (1) the mechanics of in- 
corporation, (2) qualifications of directors, (3) 
power of directors to dispose of assets, (4) con- 
sideration for stock issuance, and (5) the issu- 
ance of par value stock at par. 








— 














— 
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ATTORNEYS GENERAL 


Opinions on a variety of subjects are presented this month. 


Federal exemption 

In a recent opinion, Attorney General Ray- 
mond Nagle of Montana has ruled that 
Montana motor vehicle license fees and gasoline 
taxes may not be levied on automobiles operated 
in the state by the Federal Land Bank and the 
Federal Intermediate Credit Bank of Spokane, 
Washington. This opinion is largely based 
upon the case of Panhandle Oil Company v. 
Mississippi, 277 U. S. 218. 

He pointed out that the courts have fre- 
quently declared that federal land banks are 
instrumentalities of the federal government, 
engaged in the performance of an important 
governmental function, and that the conclusion 
is inescapable that the federal intermediate 
credit banks stand in the same position. The 
opinion points out that the state may not tax 
the instrumentalities of the federal government 
or impose a burden of any other kind on them. 
General Nagle held that the Montana gasoline 
tax and motor vehicle license fees were both a 
taxing and a burden, as applied to the Federal 
Land Bank and the Federal Intermediate 
Credit Bank, when these automobiles were 
being operated in the conduct of the business 


of the banks. 


Professor general 
To fill a long-felt need, Attorney General 
Peabody Howard of Tennessee conducted a 
class on Evidence and Presentation in Court 
at the traffic officers’ training school, held in 
Chattanooga November 2 to 4. The school was 
sponsored by the Chattanooga Police Depart- 
ment and the federal Bureau of Investigation. 
State laws bite the dust 
Recently General U. S$. Webb, California’s 
long-time Attorney General, was asked to give 
his opinion concerning the operation and 
effect of the state’s criminal laws within the 


boundaries of an Indian reservation. General 
Webb ruled that “in determining whether the 
penal laws of a state extend to the territory 
embraced within an Indian reservation, and to 
the Indians residing thereon, a distinction must 
be made between territorial and_ personal 
jurisdiction.” 

Since the act admitting California into the 
Union contained no provision granting ex- 
clusive jurisdiction over any Indian reservation, 
General Webb found that so far as territorial 
jurisdiction is concerned, the state has jurisdic- 
tion over the lands located within Indian 
reservations. He stated, however, that the 
Supreme Court of the United States has 
repeatedly held that Indians who live in tribal 
relations upon reservations are exempt from 
the operation of state criminal laws. Conse- 
quently the laws of the United States alone are 
applicable. 


Rehearing denied 

On October 12 the United States Supreme 
Court denied the petition for a rehearing of 
the case wherein the Municipal Bankruptcy 
Act of 1934 was declared unconstitutional in 
the last session of the Court. Attorneys Gen- 
eral of ten states had filed briefs as amici curiae 
in support of the petition for rehearing. The 
states represented were Arkansas, California, 
Colorado, Florida, Mississippi, Missouri, New 
Mexico, Oregon, Texas, and Washington. 

City sales tax 

Attorney General McKittrick of Missouri 
has recently ruled that cities of the third class 
in that state have not the right to enact a sales 
tax without special constitutional or statutory 
authority. He pointed out, however, that a 
city may legally fix the amount of a license or 
occupation tax on the basis of a percentage of 
the gross business done by the licensee. 


SECRETARIES OF STATE 


Illinois gives new protection to its records. 


voted exclusively to the preservation of 

archives is under construction by the State 
of Illinois at Springfield. The other two 
archives buildings—the National Archives 
Building at Washington, and the Hall of Rec- 
ords at Annap- 


‘ HE third building in the United States de- 


Historical treasures which will be housed 
in the new building date from 1790. There are 
rich and unexplored files dealing with the War 
of 1812, the Black Hawk War, and the expul- 
sion of the Mormons from Nauvoo. The orig- 
inal State Constitutions of 1818 and 1848 and 

countless other 
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which will 
house records 
over ten years 
of age, and departmental vaults for semi- 
current records. These will be given adequate 
protection, but properly accredited department 
clerks will have access to them for filing or 
removal of records, for which each department 
will be responsible. 

The storage vaults, equipped with fifteen 
miles of steel cabinets and shelves, will be air 
conditioned, and, to prevent deterioration of 
ink and paper by sunlight, this part of the 
building will have no windows. A film vault 
will be located in the penthouse as an addi- 
tional precaution against fire or explosion. 
Here will be stored film copies of all impor- 
tant historical records from every county. 


trates the kind 


Lincoln’s first bill in the Illinois General Assembly, ; r 
December 9, 1834 of historical 


treasures which 
will receive permanent protection in the new 
building. Upon the completion of this building 
early next year, Illinois need no longer fear the 
destruction of important and costly records, 
such as occurred during the burning of the 
North Dakota and Oregon capitols. 


The only Secretary of State to become a Gov- 
ernor in 1936 was Lewis O. Barrows, who won 
the gubernatorial race in Maine on September 
14. Elected Secretary of State by the Maine 
Legislature in 1934, Mr. Barrows had already 
served as Town Treasurer of Newport, and was 
for three terms a member of the Governor’s 
Executive Council. 
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PORT JERVIS PREPARATION 


New York’s Joint Committee on Interstate Codperation avoids the 


hit-or-miss method in formulating a position. 


ment when the Subcommittee on Water 

Resources of the New York Joint Legis- 
lative Committee on Interstate Cooperation met 
at Port Jervis on September 26. At this meeting 
Wayne D. Heydecker, Director, and Edwin 
S. Cullings, Water Resources Consultant, 
of the Division of State Plan- 


Soar method was applied to govern- 


demonstrated the effectiveness of this technique. 
The New York report was one of the high 
lights of this four-state conference, which is 
reviewed in this issue of SraTE GovERNMENT, 

beginning on page 223. 
Hon. Harold C, Ostertag presided at the con- 
ference, which began with a luncheon at the 
Hotel Minisink. Mayor Wendell 





ning, presented a_ preliminary 
report outlining New York’s posi- 
tion with respect to the resources 
of the Delaware River Basin. This 
report was submitted for the ap- 
proval of the Commissioners on 
Interstate Codperation, state ofh- 
cials, mayors, city and county 
officials, and other interested 
citizens who were gathered at 
Port Jervis at the invitation of 
Mayor Wendell E. Phillips. 








E. Phillips, in welcoming the con- 
ferees, spoke of the interest of local 
officials in the work of the Inter- 
state Commission on the Delaware 
River Basin and described the con- 
ference held in Philadelphia at the 
ofices of the Commission on 
September 11, at which mayors 
and local officials met with mem- 
bers of the Commission. As- 
semblyman Ostertag outlined the 
future program of his Joint 








The meeting, under the chair- 
manship of Harold C. Ostertag, 
Chairman of the New York Joint Legislative 


Committee on Interstate Codperation, became: 


a laboratory for the discussion of the Heydecker- 
Cullings report. Statements contained in the 
report were analyzed in the light of the 
experience of the state and local experts present, 
and the report’s conclusions were submitted to 
a three-hour period of checking and re- 
checking. Not only was the experience of 
the Division of State Planning put to use, 
but directors and consultants of various state 
departments spent the afternoon discussing 
points involved and offering suggestions for re- 
vision of the report’s conclusions. 


Effective method 


The final statement, as presented at the Buck- 
wood Inn Conference of the Interstate Commis- 
sion on the Delaware River Basin a week later, 


Harold C. Ostertag 


Committee and described its 
achievements in the field of in- 
terstate cooperation during the past year. 

“The New York Committee on Interstate 
Cooperation has been in existence more 
than a year,” he said. “It is participating in 
the work of the Council of State Governments. 
We are seeking to develop better coordination 
between the states in dealing with those gov- 
ernmental problems over which the federal 
government has no jurisdiction. At present 
we have subcommittees working on such prob- 
lems as crime, liquor control, transient relief, 
highway safety, social security, milk control, 
water resources, and conservation. We do not 


expect to solve all these problems this year, 


but I predict that, as far as the legislature of 
New York is concerned, the Joint Committee 
on Interstate Codperation is a permanent rep- 
resentative body. I believe we always will find 
it necessary to have such a Committee or Com- 
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mission to represent the State of New York.” 
The conference then discussed the State 
Planning Division’s report. Among those who 
participated were: Wayne D. Heydecker and 
E. S. Cullings, co-authors of the report; C. A. 
Holmquist, Director, Division of Sanitation, 
State Department of Health; Walter E. Spear, 
Chief Engineer, Board of Water Supply, New 
York City; Assemblymen Maurice FitzGerald 
and Wheeler Milmoe, and Senator Earle S. 
Warner, members of the Joint Committee on 
Interstate Cooperation; Gerald W. Knight, 
Executive Secretary, Interstate Sanitation Com- 
mission of New York and New Jersey; Fred- 
erick L. Zimmerman, Research Clerk of the 
Joint Committee on Interstate Cooperation; 
and Hubert R. Gallagher, Regional Representa- 
tive of the Council of State Governments. 





EMPIRE COOPERATION 


Legislative codperation is found to be neces- 
sary among the children of the Mother of Parlia- 
ments, just as it has been found necessary be- 
tween the states of this country. 

One means by which it is effected is the 
Society of Clerks-at-the-Table in Empire Parlia- 
ments. Membership in the Society is limited 
to officers or retired officers who have served 
at the Table in some Empire Parliament—work 
similar to that performed by our legislative 
clerks and recorders. 

The American Legislators’ Association main- 
tains cordial relations with the Society. One 
result of this codperation is mentioned in the 
1935 Journat of the Society: “Volume II con- 
tained an article on ‘Flash Voting’, contributed 
as a result of the friendly association between 
our Society and the American Legislators’ As- 
sociation, which most courteously furnished us 
with every possible information on the subject. 
The article attracted the attention of the Clerk 
of the Union (South Africa) House of Assem- 


bly, who . . . submitted the question of the 


installation of the system in the Union Assem- 
bly to his select committee on Standing Orders, 
which has adopted in principle a system of 
‘flash voting’ for the House. . . .” 


PUBLICATIONS 


Last month, State GOovERNMENT presented 
a list of selected publications which had been 
prepared by the Council of State Govern- 
ments since January 1, 1936, and of which copies 
were still available for distribution. A list of the 
Council's current publications and of certain 
other material issued by other organizations, but 
of particular interest to state officials, will ap- 
pear monthly in State GOVERNMENT. 


Council publication 

Governors of the 48 American States. This 
book contains the first set of biographies and 
portraits of all the current governors which has 
ever been assembled. This is the eleventh in a 
series of bulletins prepared for the Governors’ 
Conference during the past year. De luxe edi- 
tion, 64 pages, illustrated, printed, $1.00. 


Other publications 


Through the Council of State Governments’ 
Interstate Commission on Social Security, the 
following publications may be obtained from 
the Chicago office: 

Draft Bills for State Unemployment Com- 
pensation of Pooled Fund and Employer Re- 
serve Account Types. These are the suggested 
drafts prepared by the legal staff of the Social 
Security Board for guidance in preparing state 
legislation to meet the minimum federal re- 
quirements. 158 pages, printed. No charge. 

Unemployment Compensation Administra- 
tion in Wisconsin and New Hampshire. Pre- 
pared by Walter Matscheck, of the Committee 
on Public Administration of the Social Science 
Research Council, this study covers the admin- 
istrative experience of two states—one under the 
employer-reserve, and the other under the 
pooled-reserve, system. 80 pages, printed. Public 
Administration Service, number 52. $1.00. 

The Administration of Old Age Assistance 
in Three States. Robert Lansdale and others 
of the Social Science Research Council have pre- 
sented in this study the experience of Massachu- 
setts, New Jersey, and New York. 84 pages, 
printed. Public Administration Service, num- 
ber 53. $1.00. 
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JANUARY APPROACHES 


with the Third General Assembly. 


This issue is devoted chiefly to the formal announcement of the Third General As- 
sembly of the Council of State Governments. On the following fourteen pages are pre- 


sented 


pictures of the Assembly Headquarters, 

the formal Proclamation, 

a Letter from President Roosevelt, 

a Message to Governors and Legislators, 

the joint Call to the Assembly, 

the tentative Program, 

a form Resolution for appointing delegates, 

a pictorial Diagram of the Assembly and certain related agencies, 
a few newspaper Editorial Comments, and 


a word-picture of the Buenos Aires Conference of the United States. 














HEADQUARTERS 























The Avenue of Flags, 1935 
Mayflower Hotel, Washington, D. C. 


For the four days following the 1937 Inauguration 
—January 21 to 24—this hotel, in the heart of the 


nation’s capital, will be the temporary 





FORUM OF THE STATES 


while delegates gather to discuss and take action on 


problems of interstate codperation brought before the 





THIRD GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
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PROCLAMATION 


@On Thursday, January 21, 1937, the Third General Assembly of the Council of State 
Governments will convene for a four-day session in Washington, D.C. The official dele- 
gates to the Assembly will deliberate and take action upon important problems involving 





codperative action by the states with each other and with the federal government. Specific 
recommendations, some in the form of proposed model legislative measures, model com- 
pacts, or model administrative agreements, will be presented to the Assembly by the 
following official affiliates of the Council of State Governments: 


Interstate Commission on Conflicting Taxation Interstate Commission on Council Development 
Tax Revision Council Interstate Commission on Conservation 
Interstate Commission on Crime American Legislators’ Association 

Interstate Commission on Social Security National Association of Attorneys General 


Interstate Commission on the Delaware River Basin National Association of Secretaries of State 


@ The Assembly will also consider and debate other problems necessitating interstate codp- 
eration in new fields, and will make recommendations to specialized Interstate Commissions 
and National Associations for further action. 

@ Each of the forty-eight states is entitled to send three voting delegates, one to repre- 
sent the Senate, one to represent the House of Representatives, and one to represent the 
Governor. The Governor of each state is an honorary member of the Assembly. In states 
having Commissions on Interstate Codperation, the official delegates representative of the 
three official departments named above, shall be appointed by that Commission. In all 
other states the delegates shall be chosen by the Senate, the House of Representatives, 
and the Governor, separately. Prompt response to this call is earnestly requested. 


PAUL V. McNUTT, President 
COUNCIL OF STATE GOVERNMENTS 


« 
Ee 7 be PARKMAN, Jr, mate 


AMERICAN LEGISLATORS’ ASSOCIATION 


CLYDE R. CHAPMAN, President 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ATTORNEYS GENERAL 
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THEODORE DAMMANN, President 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SECRETARIES OF STATE 
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“THE IMPORTANCE OF THIS MOVEMENT” 


When the Council of State Governments published a Call for the 
First Assembly, which was held in 1933, President Roosevelt issued the 


following statement: 


“The plan to hold an Interstate Assembly of legislators to 


secure a better codrdination of the revenue systems of the 
federal government and of the forty-eight states is a splen- 


did idea. Many exceedingly important public questions are 
pressing for solution and among the more urgent of these is 
the very one with which your Association proposes to deal. 


“In the past, the federal government has passed revenue 
legislation with too little consideration for state tax systems 
and, on the other hand, the states have legislated with 
little reference to the federal revenue plan and with almost 
no consideration for the tax programs of other states. This 
is not as it should be. | have given considerable thought 
to this problem, and it is my hope to make at least a small 
contribution to a better synchronized federal, state and local 
taxing system. A\nd | shall eagerly follow the proceedings 
of your conference, being hopeful that from it many good 


ideas will develop. 


‘| do hope that every state legislature will be represented 
in the conference and that the governors of the several 
states will appreciate, as | do, the importance of this move- 
ment and lend their support by sending representatives to 


the meeting. 
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TO THE GOVERNOR, THE SENATE, 
AND THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


of each of the forty-eight states: 


During the two years which have passed since the Second Assembly was held in Wash- 
ington on February 28, March 1 and 2, 1935, the Council of State Governments has car- 
ried through the recommendations made there for the expansion of machinery for 
intergovernmental codperation. New agencies, concentrating on specialized subjects and 
focusing their attention on the solution of problems in separate fields, have been organ- 
ized. Tangible reports are now being prepared by these agencies for submission to the 


Third General Assembly. 


Further than this, the Third General Assembly has been developed with particular 
regard to a need of state legislators—a need for organization which will guarantee them 
an outlet for serious and practicable study and action upon whatever new intergovern- 


mental problems they feel call for attention at this time. 


Substantial benefits can be derived from the Third General Assembly out of the close 
contacts between legislative, executive, and administrative officials of the state and federal 
governments. 

The specific model legislative measures which will be presented to the Assembly dele- 
gates include, among others, legislation dealing with problems of social security, crime 
control, conflicting taxation, and certain administrative functions. The ten agencies re- 


porting to the Assembly will be: 


Interstate Commission on Conflicting Taxation 
Tax Revision Council 
Interstate Commission on Crime 
Interstate Commission on Social Security 
Interstate Commission on the Delaware River Basin 
Interstate Commission on Council Development 
Interstate Commission on Conservation 
American Legislators’ Association 
National Association of Attorneys General 
National Association of Secretaries of State 
It is with the sincere conviction that intergovernmental codperation in these United 
States has proved its importance to the nation, that the Council of State Governments 


issues a formal Call to the Third General Assembly. 
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CALL 
to the Third General Assembly 


The Third General Assembly of official delegates of the forty-eight 
states of the Union is hereby called for Thursday, Friday, Saturday and 
Sunday, January 21 to 24, 1937, in Washington, D. C. 


Official Delegates 

Each state is entitled to send as its delegation to the Third General 
Assembly three official delegates—one representing the Governor, one 
representing the Senate, and one representing the House of Representa- 


tives of the State Legislature. 


Appointment of Official Delegates 





By Commissions on Interstate Codperation 
In states where Commissions on Interstate Codperation have been 
established, these Commissions are hereby invited to appoint the 
official delegations representing these states, in accordance with the 


plan stated above. 


By Governors and Legislatures in Some States 

In those states where Commissions on Interstate Codperation have 
not as yet been established, official delegates should be chosen in 
the following manner: 

The Governor of each of these states is hereby invited to send to 
the Conference an official delegate, or delegation, to represent him; 

The Senate of each of these states is hereby invited to send, as its 
delegation, one or more of its members chosen as the Senate may 
determine; 

Similarly, the House of Representatives of each of these states is 
hereby invited to send, as its delegation to the Assembly, one or more 
of its members, chosen in such manner as the House of Representatives 
may determine. 


The Governor of every state is an Honorary Member of the 


Assembly. 
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Voting 


Each state is entitled to send as many delegates as it may desire, but 
each of the three delegations representing the Governor, the Senate, and 
the House of Representatives shall be entitled to only one vote, regardless 


of the number of individuals who compose it. 


Date of Designations 





All delegates should be designated on or before January 15, 1937. 
And on or before that date, official notification of the names of delega- 
tions from each of the states should be mailed to the Chicago office of the 


Council of State Governments. 


Expenses of Delegates 





In most cases the expenses of legislative delegates to the Assembly 
will be provided from legislative contingent funds and other funds, and 
the expenses of delegates representing the executive department-will be 
paid by funds of the executive or administrative departments. In some cases, 
however, special legislative action may be necessary. But in each state, 
whether or not financial provision for the delegation has been made, 
before January 15, the delegates should be appointed and their names 
filed by that date. Each state is strongly urged to take action promptly to 
insure the inclusion of its delegation in the Assembly. The Assembly 
will have no official point of contact with any state which fails to 


designate its representatives. 


Time, Place, and Correspondence 





Registration will begin at 9:30 A.M. on Thursday, January 21, 1937, 
at the meeting place of the Assembly—the Mayflower Hotel, Washington, 
D. C. All communications should be addressed to the Council of State 
Governments, Drexel Avenue and Fifty-Eighth Street, Chicago. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR PROGRAM 


Thursday, January 21. | All morning meetings begin at 9:30, except Sunday. 
All luncheons begin at 12:30. 

All afternoon meetings begin at 2:00. 

All dinners begin at 6:30, except the Formal 
Sunday, January 24. Dinner on Friday, which begins at 7:00. 


Friday, January 22. 


Saturday, January 23. 


On this and the following two pages are presented: 





First, in the box, a summary of the proposed program for the Third General Assembly, and, 
second, following the box, a detailed statement. 


Every event listed in this program will take place in the Mayflower Hotel. 


The times at which the various topics are to be considered are subject to change. 


It is the plan that every resolution which is placed upon the Assembly’s agenda by the Calendar 
Committee will be debated and voted upon. 





SUMMARY 
Thursday 


Morning and Afternoon: 
Registration. 





Meetings of the Council’s five nation-wide Interstate Commissions: 1. Conflicting 





Taxation. 2. Conservation. 3. Council Development. 4. Crime. 5. Social Security. 
Executive Committee meetings of national associations of state officials. 





1:00 Luncheon: Executive session of the Governors’ Conference. 


Afternoon and Evening: 
Calendar Committee meeting. 





Dinner meeting (informal). 
Organization of all delegates into committees to plan Sunday sessions on oil, 
tobacco, distillery taxes, milk control, water pollution, flood control, drought, 
Delaware River, Ohio River, Colorado River, and Columbia River. 


Friday 
Morning: Sessions on Crime and on Social Security. 
Afternoon: Session on Council Development. 
Evening: Formal dinner of thousand officials. 


Saturday 
Morning: Session on Conservation. 
Afternoon: Session on Taxation. 
Evening: Informal dinner. 

Sunday 


Morning: Meetings on oil, tobacco, and other problems listed above. 
Luncheon: Reports on morning meetings. Concluding session. 
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DETAILED SUGGESTIONS FOR THE PROGRAM 


The summary of this program appears on the opposite page. 


Thursday Morning 


9:30 Registration. 


1:00 


2:00 


6:30 





Sessions of Interstate Commissions on: 





— 


. Conflicting Taxation. 
2. Conservation. 

3. Council Development. 
4. Crime. 

5. Social Security. 


Sessions of Executive Committees of the 





National Associations of: 





. Legislators. 
. Attorneys General. 


WN = 


. Secretaries of State. 


Thursday Afternoon 


Luncheon meeting of the Governors’ 





Conference. 


The Governors’ Conference and the 
Council of State Governments have 
agreed that no program should be 
scheduled for the Governors for 
Thursday ————— or for Thursday 
afternoon, in order that they may have 
this time free for conducting other 
governmental affairs in Washington, 
before the General Assembly convenes. 


For the Governors only. 


Registration continued. 





Continuation of each of the above listed | 





morning sessions. 





Session of the Calendar Committee (for- 





merly known as the Resolutions Com- | 


mittee), Hon. Mark Graves, Chairman. 


Thursday Evening 
Informal dinner. 





Governor Herbert H. Lehman of New 


York will be invited to preside. 


| 


Senator T. V. Smith of Illinois will be 
invited to speak. 

At the dinner, committees which will 
include all of the delegates will hold 
preliminary sessions of the conferences 
scheduled for Sunday, concerning 
New England flood control, Delaware 
River, Ohio River, Colorado River, 
Columbia River, Central States milk 
control, oil, tobacco, drought, and tax- 
ation of distilleries. 





Friday Morning 
Convening of the Assembly. 
Governor Paul V. McNutt, President 


of the Council of State Governments, 
will preside. 





Vice-President Garner will be invited 
to deliver the address of welcome. 


Roll Call. 


10:00 Session on Crime. 





Governor Peery of Virginia will be 
asked to preside. 

Resolutions from the Interstate Com- 
mission on Crime, Judge Richard 
Hartshorne, Chairman. 

Attorney General Cummings will be 
invited to discuss federal-state coopera- 
tion on crime control. 


11:00 Session on Social Security. 





Governor Frank Murphy of Michigan 
will be asked to preside. 

Resolutions from the Interstate Com- 
mission on Social Security, Hon. 
William J. Ellis, Chairman. 

Hon. John G. Winant, Chairman of 
the Federal Social Security Board, has 
been asked to discuss, and answer 
questions on, federal-state relations re- 
garding social security. 
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Friday Afternoon 


12:30 Luncheon. No program. 


2:00 Session on organizing the states for co- 





operation. 


Governor Roy Cochran of Nebraska 
will preside. 

Resolutions from the Interstate Com- 
mission on Council Development, 


Hon. Ellwood J. Turner, Chairman. 


4:30 Resolutions prepared by the American 


/ 


7:00 


9:30 





Legislators’ Association, presented by the 





President of the Association, Senator 
Henry Parkman, Jr. 


Friday Evening 


Dinner. 


Governor Paul V. McNutt of Indiana 
will preside. 

A formal dinner, the highlight of the 
Assembly. One thousand officials of 
federal, state and municipal govern- 
ments will be invited as guests of the 
Council—including all of the Cabinet 
and the Undersecretaries and all of 
Congress. 

See article on page 259 concerning this 
dinner, captioned “The Buenos Aires 
Conference of the United States.” 





Saturday Morning 


Session on Conservation. 





Governor Philip F. La Follette of Wis- 
consin will be invited to preside. 
Resolutions from the Interstate Com- 
mission on Conservation. 

Invitations will be issued to Secretary 
of the Interior Harold L. Ickes, to Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Henry A. Wall- 
ace, and to Hon. Frederic A. Delano, 
Chairman of the Advisory Board of 
the National Resources Committee, to 
discuss federal-state cooperation on 
conservation matters. 


12:00 Resolutions prepared by the National As- 





sociation of Attorneys General, presented 





by the President of the Association, Hon. 
Clyde R. Chapman. | 


Saturday Afternoon 


12:30 Luncheon. 


The Secretary of the Governors’ Con- 
ference, Former Governor Cary A. 
Hardee, will speak of the activities and 
plans of the Conference. 


2:00 Session on Taxation. 





Governor Nice of Maryland will be 
invited to preside. 

Resolutions from the Interstate Com- 
mission on Conflicting Taxation, Sena- 
tor Seabury C. Mastick, Chairman. 


Invitations will be issued to Secretary 
of the Treasury Henry Morgenthau, 
Jr.. to Hon. Robert L. Doughton, 
Chairman of the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House of Represent- 
atives, and to Senator Pat Harrison, 
Chairman of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, to present their views on fed- 
eral-state cooperation in tax matters. 


4:30 Resolutions prepared by the National 





Association of Secretaries of State, pre- 





sented by the President of the Associa- 
tion, Hon. Theodore Dammann. 


Saturday Evening 


6:30 An informal party, in lighter vein. 


Governor Harold G. Hoffman of New 
Jersey will serve as toastmaster. 





Sunday Morning 


10:30 Meetings of regional groups on problems 


1:30 


of oil, tobacco, drought, distillery taxa- 
tion, New England flood control, Dela- 
ware River, Colorado River, Columbia 
River, and Central States milk control. 


Sunday Afternoon 


Luncheon. 


Reports on morning meetings. 


Closing comments. Governor George 
H. Earle and Senator George Wood- 
ward of Pennsylvania will be invited 
to speak. 





eet Wires. 




















RESOLUTION 


Where legislative action is necessary for the appointment of delegates to the Third Gen- 
eral Assembly, this form of resolution is suggested: 


WHEREAS, the Third General Assembly will be he!d at the Mayflower Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D. C., Thursday, Friday, Saturday, and Sunday, January 21-24, 1937, to deliberate 
upon important interstate problems requiring codperative action by the states with each 
other, and with the federal government, and 


WHEREAS, to such Third General Assembly will report the following Interstate Com- 
missions and National Associations: 


Interstate Commission on Conflicting Taxation 
Tax Revision Council 

Interstate Commission on Crime 

Interstate Commission on Social Security 
Interstate Commission on the Delaware River Basin 
Interstate Commission on Council Development 
Interstate Commission on Conservation 

American Legislators’ Association 

National Association of Attorneys General 
National Association of Secretaries of State, and 


WHEREAS, the aforesaid afhliates of the Council of State Governments are ready to 
present tangible recommendations, some in the form of model legislative measures, based 
on their studies during the interim since the Assembly of 1935, and 


WHEREAS, the Third General Assembly offers an opportunity through section meet- 
ings for the consideration by the delegates of other matters requiring codperative action, 
and 


WHEREAS, it is believed that substantial benefits would result from this state’s rep- 
resentation at the Third General Assembly, and that such Assembly offers a means of 
surmounting obvious difficulties arising in governmental activities due to the absence of 
facilities for conference between governmental units, and 


WHEREAS, the Senate (or the House of Representatives) of this state is invited to 
send delegates to this Assembly—to be chosen as this body may determine—which dele- 
gation shall be entitled to one vote, 


THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, That the Senate (or the House of Representatives) 
of the State of hereby authorizes and instructs the President of the Senate 
(or the Speaker of the House) to appoint —— Senators (or Representatives) as-a 
delegation to the Third General Assembly, which convenes in Washington, D. C., on 
January 21, 1937. Such delegation shall be and is hereby instructed to return to this body 
and report the definite recommendations of the Third General Assembly; and 


BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, that the said delegation be entitled to reimbursement 
for its reasonable expenses (out of the appropriation for legislative expense) upon pres- 
entation to state authorities of the proper statement of such expenses (not to exceed 
— dollars); and 


BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, that the Secretary of the Senate (ar the Clerk of the 


House) immediately notify the Council of State Governments, Drexel Avenue and 
Fifty-Eighth Street, Chicago, Illinois, of the appointment of such delegation. 
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THROUGH EDITORIAL EYES 


San Antonio Express 


New York World-Telegram 


“Next month in Washington, the day after 
the presidential inauguration, the Council of 
State Governments holds its Third General As- 
sembly. One of the first things on the program 
is a meeting of the Interstate Commission on 
Conflicting Taxation. The chairman of that 
commission is Seabury C. Mastick, who is also 
chairman of this state’s Commission for the Re- 
vision of the Tax Laws. Another appointee to 
the council is Mark Graves, head of this state’s 
Department of Taxation and Finance. 

“The State of New York should therefore 
find itself properly and expertly represented in 
the move for nationwide tax reform in which 
the Council of State Governments has taken a 
conspicuous lead.”—December 4, 1936. 


New York Herald-Tribune 


“Fortunately, great strides have been made of 
recent years in the direction of interstate co- 
operation. Not only have successful compacts 
to accomplish this or that improvement become 
a commonplace, but elaborate machinery is in 
the course of development to expedite them. 
The Council of State Governments, with the 
associations of legislators, attorneys general and 
so on for which it acts as a clearing house, is 
a militant force in the field. . . . 

“So the evolution of regional government in 
this country is already under way and its 
promise of solving many problems which in 
the complexity of our closely knit modern 
civilization the states individually are powerless 


to cope with is no idle dream. . . . It richly de- 
serves a trial. . . ."—November 23, 1936. 
* 


“The present problem—as Mr. Toll has stated 
it—is to find or devise a working compromise 
between the tyranny of centralization on one 
side and the anarchy of decentralization on the 
other. . . . The Council of State Governments, 
which Mr. Toll directs, represents an earnest, 
hopeful attempt to solve that problem.”—No- 
vember 23, 1936. 


New York World-Telegram 


“With depression taxes, prolonged ‘emerg- 
ency’ taxes and the everlasting pressure for new 
state and local taxes making the American 
people at last tax-conscious, with their President 
stressing the need for nationwide tax reform, 
with state tax commissions admitting that need, 
with progressive organizations like the Council 
of State Governments actively campaigning 
against conflicting taxation, it ought not to be 
hard to put the whole country behind a move 
for a rational, simplified tax system.”—De- 
cember 2, 1936. 


Minneapolis Journal 

“Involved in the recent national campaign 
was the question of state powers and their in- 
vasion by central authority. . . . 

“What is the alternative? To many interested 
in state problems, the most promising outlook 
is in the field of interstate codperation. 

“The Council of State Governments will 
meet in Washington, January 21, the day fol- 
lowing second inauguration of President Roose- 
velt. This is a venture in practical codperation. 
It will take up conflicting taxation, crime prob- 
lems, social security, and other matters of com- 
mon interest to all states."-—November 30, 1936. 
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THE BUENOS AIRES CONFERENCE 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


yo the cozy little dinner on the Friday 
‘| following inauguration-Wednesday the 
Council of State Governments has invited 

as its guests: 

From the Federal Government: All of Con- 
gress, the Cabinet and the Undersecretaries. 

From the State Governments: The delegates 
to the Council’s Assembly, supposed to in- 
clude the 48 Governors as honorary members, 
a delegate from each of the 96 Senates and 
Houses of Representatives, and an adminis- 
trative delegate from each State. 

From the Municipal Governments: A repre- 
sentative delegation of a hundred. 

This gathering will be unprecedented in 
American history: unprecedented because it 
will include many of the policy-making officials 
from three levels of government (the three 
principal law-making levels); unprecedented 
because it will include the largest number of 
policy-making officials who have ever gathered 
together in the United States, and unprece- 
dented because it will be the first time that the 
nation as a whole has focused its attention upon 
the greatest of all of its governmental problems 
—the problem of harmonizing the policies and 
activities of the thousands of governments 
which exist within our single country. 

Featured will be the following ideas: 

1. Following the example of the national 
governments of the western hemisphere, the 
governments within the United States are now 
determined to codperate effectively. 

2. The present unprecedented solidarity of 
thought and purpose among our people renders 
appropriate a revival of the determination “to 
form a more perfect Union”—during this new 
Administration which has been established by 
the codperation of 46 states. 

3. This stirring of local governments to 
make their own activities more harmonious, 
may mark some lessening of the pressure on 


the Federal Government to assume additional 
functions. 

4. There is a challenge to make democracy 
as efficient as dictatorship. 

The Council of State Governments will en- 
deavor to arrange for a continuing contact be- 
tween the officials at this dinner. Taken as a 
whole, this plan, which originated with Mr. 
Toll, represents a logical development of the 
project which a decade ago brought legislators 
from the various states together in a continuing 
organization, which founded the Council of 
State Governments in 1933, which developed 
the numerous state commissions on cooperation 
last year and this year, and which established 
the many interstate commissions which are now 
beginning to function effectively concerning 
specific problems. 

Anyone who knows American government, 
knows that there must be more effective contact 
between the federal, state and municipal 
governments. 

As the President suggested at the Buenos Aires 
conference, a democratic form of government 
is the best form of insurance against war. But 
the maintenance of a democratic form of govern- 
ment can be assured only by making it effective. 

Government in America is not efficiently or- 
ganized—when it is viewed as a whole. It will 
be a long and difficult task to make our govern- 
ment efficient. But we must do so. And in 
order to do so, we must induce our policy- 
making officials, and the great public which 
elects them, to realize the importance of the 
problem and to form a high resolve to meet it. 

This dinner will be a dignified but stirring 
event. To the American people it will drama- 
tize the need for effective codperation among 
governments in the United States—and the pos- 
sible magnitude of achievements in this field. 

Americans cannot leave the fervor of patriot- 
ism as a monopoly of the peoples who live un- 
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der dictators. But neither can the American 
nation be indifferent to its own shortcomings— 
which are apparent to anyone who observes 
the efficiency with which dictatorships are 
functioning. 

It is most appropriate that this gathering is 
being convened by the state governments— 
flanked on one side by their subdivisions, the 
municipalities which they have created, and 
flanked upon the other side by their joint 
agency, the federal government which they 
have created. 

Happily on this occasion the states have 
shown independent initiative; they have begun 


an effort to secure better harmonized govern- 
ment without awaiting a signal from Washing- 
ton. They are asking the municipal govern- 
ments and the federal government to meet them 
half way in their codperative endeavor. This 
is an appeal to which neither the cities nor the 
federal government can well turn a deaf ear. 

It is hoped that at this dinner a high official 
of the Federal government will be the spokes- 
man of the nation. 

This occasion will be so dramatic that it must 
constitute the beginning of a nation-wide re- 
vival of the determination to form a more 
perfect Union. 





LIABILITY WITHOUT FAULT 


made railway companies as liable to em- 

ployees as to strangers for injuries caused by 
the negligence of railway servants. The funda- 
mental principle of workmen’s compensation 
—liability without fault—has been developed 
until today every state government with the ex- 
ception of Arkansas and Mississippi is faced 
with the problems involved in the administra- 
tion of workmen’s compensation laws. Dr. 
Walter F. Dodd has examined the administra- 
tive problems in this field in ADMINISTRATION 
oF WorKMEN’S COMPENSATION (The Common- 
wealth Fund, $4.50). His purpose is to analyze 
the problems, and consideration is given to 
adequacy of standards of compensation only 
insofar as it is incident to administration. 

The administration of workmen’s compensa- 
tion involves the functions of office supervision, 
investigation and adjudication. It is difficult to 
have a single coordinated unit for the adminis- 
tration of workmen’s compensation, one _por- 
tion of which is subject to the supervision of a 
single executive officer and the other portion of 
which is not. It thus becomes necessary (1) to 
give the compensation board or authority con- 
trol over the administration not only of work- 
men’s compensation but of other labor laws as 
well, so that the body exercising the power of 


I: 1855 Georgia enacted a statute which 


review will itself be the controlling executive 
body and thus free from superior power; or 
(2) to set up a portion of the compensation ad- 
ministration in such a manner as to be inde- 
pendent of control by the head of a department 
administering all the labor laws of the state; or 
(3) to set up machinery for the administration 
of compensation laws independently of other 
state administrative organizations or depart- 
ments. No specific plan of administrative or- 
ganization can be designated as best for all 
states. If it can be done without too great loss, 
there is advantage in combining the administra- 
tion of labor laws in one department, in the 
opinion of Dr. Dodd. 

The forces which influence action in this 
field are not unlike those in every division of 
governmental activity. For workmen’s com- 
pensation there is a need for the extension of 
the merit system to compensation of officers 
above the grade of clerical assistant. The work 
that still needs to be done in compensation 
must not be lost sight of in the attention now 
being directed to social insurance. The latter is 
an obligation of society as a whole, of which in- 
dustry is but a part. Workmen’s compensation, 
on the other hand, is purely an obligation of 
industry and as such must be kept in view as a 
distinct problem. 
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SECRETARIES OF STATE 


The National Association welcomes nine new members. 


New faces 
Nine new Secretaries of State were carried 
into office by the November elections: 


Leon D. Case Michigan 
Edward Clark Texas 
Thad Eure North Carolina 
C. G. Hall _. Arkansas 
William J. Kennedy Ohio 
Ira H. Masters Idaho 
E. E. Monson Utah 
Charles L. Terry, Jr. Delaware 


Goldie Wells South Dakota 


Ten thousand in trouble 


More than ten thousand automobile drivers 
ran afoul of Michigan’s financial responsibility 
act during the three years of its operation, ac- 
cording to Secretary of State Orville E. Atwood. 

While the act was framed to curb the driving 
of those who fail to satisfy damage judgments 
returned against them, actually less than 200 
drivers were involved for this reason during 
the three-year period. Others are barred from 
the highways for a considerable number of vio- 
lations of the motor vehicle act, unless they 
meet rigid requirements, and less than fifteen 
per cent of all drivers involved have been able 
to meet these. 

The 1935 Legislature amended the financial 
responsibility act, removing 1,552 drivers from 
the barred group. This left 8,874 who were 
denied the use of Michigan highways. Of these, 
nearly ninety-one per cent were barred because 
of conviction on charges of drunken driving. 


Four of the best 


Four recently published state manuals set an 
alltime record in attractive presentation of 
valuable state information. Strate Govern- 
MENT congratulates their editors. 

The oldest of the four is the always reliable 


New York LecistativE Manuat, published by 
Secretary of State Edward J. Flynn. Younger 
in years, but not less valuable in their accurate 
descriptions of state governments, are the Illi- 
nois BLug Book, published by Secretary of State 
Edward J. Hughes, the Connecticut REGISTER 
AND Manuat, issued by Secretary of State C. 
John Satti, and the Missouri OrrictaL MANUAL, 
published by Secretary of State Dwight H. 
Brown. 

Bound in its traditional rich red and gold 
cover, the thirteen-hundred-page New York 
LecisLaATIVE MaNnuat has become a standard 
work. The 1936 issue, revised in all its sections, 
takes its place as the 110th edition of New 
York’s official directory. It presents a clear pic- 
ture of our largest state government. The 1936 
edition is of the usual excellence that is always 
expected of this yearbook. 

The Illinois BLurt Book for 1935-1936 is one 
of the most beautifully printed and lavishly il- 
lustrated state manuals published to date. Each 
department of the state government has been 
described in narrative style, and a new section, 
A Motor Tour Through Illinois State Parks, 
adds to the book’s already great interest. 

The Missouri OrFicta, Manuat reflects Sec- 
retary Brown’s successful newspaper experience 
in its convenient presentation of important facts 
concerning state government. Of especial in- 
terest is the section of the book concerning the 
state building program, in which the entire 
scope of Missouri’s building program in all de- 
partments is covered briefly and adequately. 

Secretary Satti has succeeded in publishing a 
complete and accurate picture of Connecticut's 
government in 650 pages, making the REcIsTER 
AND MANuaAL unusually convenient to use. Very 
helpful are the statistics included and the list of 
officers of towns, cities, and boroughs. 

These four manuals have set a new standard 
in state year books. 
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GOVERNORS GATHER 


in Missouri cities for the twenty-eighth annual Governors’ Conference Convention. 


the chief delegate receives from the 

hands of the convention city’s mayor a 
large golden key, and is told to make himself at 
home. But for the twenty-eighth annual con- 
vention of the Governors’ Confer- 
ence, host-Governor Guy B. Park 
had no need of going through this 
ceremony. He figuratively took 
the keys to Missouri in his own 
hand and bade the governors fol- 
low. Accustomed to the require- 
ments of the “Show-me”’ state, 
Governor Park came close to show- 
ing his colleagues the entire state 
himself. 

Welcoming the governors on 
Missouri’s eastern border at St. 
Louis, Governor Park took them 
westward across the state, showing 
them the two largest cities and the capital. 
Then, at the state’s western border he bid them 
Godspeed. Business sessions and dinner ses- 
sions were distributed among the three cities— 
St. Louis, Jefferson City, and Kansas City. 


A T THE Outset of most important conventions, 


Opening session 

Following the address of welcome and re- 
sponse, the opening session, which was held at 
the Coronado Hotel in St. Louis, was devoted 
to a discussion of highway safety. Governor 
Harold G. Hoffman of New Jersey, formerly 
New Jersey’s Motor Vehicle Commissioner, ad- 
dressed the governors, and a round-table dis- 
cussion followed. 

In the afternoon, at a session over which Gov- 
ernor Robert L. Cochran of Nebraska presided, 
Hon. Vincent M. Miles, member of the Federal 
Social Security Board, spoke on the codperative 
federal-state progress toward the realization of 
social security. Of importance to thirty-three of 





George C. Peery 
Chairman tories of Alaska and Hawaii would 


the states was the move which started at the 
round-table following the address. Governor 
(and Senator-elect) H. Styles Bridges of New 
Hampshire comes from one of the first states 
to pass an unemployment compensation law fit- 
ting the federal standards. There- 
fore he did not originate the move, 
which began at the round-table 
over which he presided, to petition 
the President to recommend to 
Congress legislation which would 
permit the thirty-three _ states 
which had no unemployment 
compensation laws, to receive the 
benefits of the federal act for 1936. 
They could then enact the law 
when their next regular sessions 
convene. It was pointed out that 
thirty-three states and the terri- 





be deprived of 1936 benefits under the federal 
act unless Congress extended the time limit be- 
yond December 31 or unless each of these states 
were to hold special sessions in the meantime. 
As the guests of the St. Louis Chamber of 
Commerce, the governors were shown the na- 
tion’s seventh largest city in the afternoon and 
given a banquet at the Jefferson Hotel in the eve- 
ning. Twelve governors, one territorial gover- 
nor, two governors-elect, two former governors, 
and one lieutenant-governor were present at the 
first day’s sessions: Governors H. Styles Bridges 
of New Hampshire, Robert L. Cochran of Ne- 
braska, Theodore F. Green of Rhode Island, 
Harold G. Hoffman of New Jersey, Hill Mc- 
Alister of Tennessee, Paul V. McNutt of Indi- 
ana, Harry W. Nice of Maryland, Guy B. Park 
of Missouri, George C. Peery of Virginia, Hjal- 
mar Petersen of Minnesota, David Sholtz of 
Florida, and Hugh L. White of Mississippi; 
Governors-elect Francis P. Murphy of New 
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Hampshire, and M. Clifford Townsend of Indi- 
ana; Territorial Governor Blanton Winship of 
Puerto Rico; former Governors Cary A. Hardee 
of Florida and Stanley C. Wilson of Vermont; 
and Lieutenant-Governor James E. Berry, rep- 
resenting Governor Ernest W. Marland of Okla- 
homa. 

A special train took the governors to Jefferson 
City Tuesday morning. In the Senate Chamber 
that afternoon the governors discussed the in- 


nor and Mrs. Park entertained until shortly be- 
fore the banquet which concluded the day’s 
program. 

On Wednesday, the governors left the capital 
and journeyed to Kansas City by special train. 
There they were met by an official delegation 
which included members of the governor’s staff 
of honorary colonels in uniform. Following an 
informal luncheon given by the Kansas City 
Chamber of Commerce, the governors and their 





creasingly important question of 
cooperation among the states and 
between the states and the federal 
government. 

Henry W. Toll was called upon 
to present to the governors a re- 
port concerning the establishment 
of Commissions on Interstate Co- 
operation by seventeen states dur- 
ing the present biennium, and to 
discuss the status and projected de- 
velopment of the Council of State 
Governments. Governor  Har- 








parties were conducted on a tour of 
the city. In the evening they at- 
tended the presentation of a medal 
to General Malin Craig, a Mis- 
sourian who is Chief of Staff of the 
United States Army. A banquet in 
Kansas City’s new auditorium con- 
cluded the twenty-eighth annual 
convention. 

Governor Bridges, who had been 
ordered to bed by his physician, 
and Governor White, who had to 
be present in his capital on account 








dee stated, at the end of this ses- 


tion would be devoted chiefly to a discussion of 
the problems of organization for interstate co- 
operation. 

Later in the afternoon a business session was 
held, at which the following Executive Com- 
mittee was elected for the coming year: Gover- 
nor George C. Peery of Virginia, Chairman; 
and Governors Robert L. Cochran of Nebraska, 
Wilbur L. Cross of Connecticut, Henry Horner 
of Illinois, and Harry W. Nice of Maryland, 
members. Former Governor Hardee was re- 
elected Secretary, and former Governor Wilson 
was re-elected Treasurer of the Conference. 


Two reelected 


The outgoing officers are: Governor Paul V. 
McNutt of Indiana, Chairman; Governors 
Henry Horner of Illinois and Harry W. Nice of 
Maryland (re-elected); and Governors Alfred 
M. Landon of Kansas, and David Sholtz of 
Florida. 

The business session was followed by a re- 
ception at the executive mansion, where Gover- 


Cary A. Hardee, 
sion, that the next annual conven- Secretary 


of a special session of the legisla- 
ture, were unable to take part in 
the third day of the proceedings. 

During the past year, the Council of State 
Governments has been making studies of 
various problems relating to the offices of the 
governors, and has been reporting its findings 
to the Governors’ Conference. As an expression 
of the codperative relationship which exists be- 
tween the two organizations, at the invitation 
of the Conference—extended by Governor 
Hardee—the Executive Director of the Council 
attended all the sessions as a member of the 
official party. 

Last year’s convention was held in Biloxi, 
Mississippi. As has been the custom, a host for 
next year was not selected: at the convention. 
This was the first meeting of the Governors’ 
Conference ever to be held in Missouri. Annual 
conventions have met every year since 1908, ex- 
cept in 1909 and 1917. The 1909 convention 
was held in January, 1910, and was followed in 
November by the regular 1910 convention. 
Since their beginning, they have been held in 
twenty states and the District of Columbia. 
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LEGALIST 


Thumbnail biography of the Director of the Attorneys General Division 


ECENTLY a Montanan characterized a cer- 
R tain man’s departure from the state as 
“the greatest loss to Montana since the 

death of Senator Thomas J. Walsh.” He was 
speaking of the fact that Raymond T. Nagle, 
as of October 30, 1936, resigned his 


University only as a special student, taking a 
few law courses as optionals. During the next 
three and a half years, he completed his high 
school requirements and had done sufficient 
University work to receive his LL.B. with dis- 
tinguished grades. 





position as Attorney General of 
Montana. On November 2 he ar- 
rived at the Chicago office of the 
Council of State Governments to 
assume his post as Director of the 
Attorneys General Division. 
Proximity has probably had its 





deep effect ever since the day, in 
1897, when General Nagle was 
born almost in the shadow of the 
capitol in Helena. Most of his life 
has been devoted to the field of 
government, and today his in- 
terest in that field and his de- 
light in the excitement of politics are intense. 

At the end of his second year of high school 
he was obliged to drop out, in order that he 
might relieve the family income from some of 
its distress. Office boy, clerk in a grocery store, 
clerk in a Seattle book store, and similar jobs 
followed. Business college provided him with 
the technical training for stenography, and for 
several years he earned his living by that means. 
finding it invaluable later as a bread winner 
in college and convenient in the practice of law. 
In 1920 he interrupted his college work to serve 
as secretary to the late Senator T. J. Walsh, at 
Helena and at Democratic National Head- 
quarters in Chicago. 

The World War caught him at the proper 
age, and he received his military training seated 
at a typewriter in headquarters at Fort Yellow- 
stone, Wyoming. 

After the War he crashed the gates of the 
University of Montana. Because of his unfin- 
ished high school work, he could enter the 





Raymond 


Immediately after graduation he 
served as journal clerk of the 
Montana House of Representa- 
tives. Then followed ten years of 
general law practice at Helena; 
during this time he served both 
his city and his state. For one of 
his three terms in the legislature, 
he was Democratic floor leader. 
His four years as City Attorney of 
Helena were also distinguished. 

In 1932 he was elected attorney 
general for a term of four years. 
His work in that office, associated 
with three different governors during three 
years of intense and bitter factional quarrels, 
gained him state-wide non-political and non- 
sectarian recognition. He was the first attorney 
general to conduct a sustained and vigorous law 
enforcement campaign. He and General 
Schnader, of Pennsylvania, were selected to de- 
fend their own and seventeen other states in the 
case testing the Hawes-Cooper prison labor act, 
argued before the Supreme Court in 1934. 

As attorney general, he was a member of 





T. Nagle 


every important state board. He was also an 
active Commissioner on Uniform State Laws 
and a member of the General Council of the 
American Bar Association. In 1935 he was 
elected President of the National Association 
of Attorneys General. 

Briefly, his career in the attorney general’s 
office is evaluated by the comment current in 
his own state: “He was the best attorney gen- 
eral that Montana has ever had.” His value to 
the Council of State Governments is obvious. 
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ATTORNEYS GENERAL 


or attorney generals, according to your choice, are promoted or reelected. 


Two out of three 


Attorney General Carl E. Bailey, of Arkan- 
sas, was elected governor on November 3. The 
people of West Virginia similarly honored At- 
torney General Homer A. Holt. In his race 
for the governorship of Ohio, although he 
valiantly led his own party ticket by a substan- 
tial margin, Attorney General John W. Bricker 
must be listed as one of the casualties of the 
Democratic avalanche. 


Renewed faith 


Attorneys General Clarence V. Beck of Kan- 
sas, Roy H. Beeler of Tennessee, John J. Bennett 
of New York, Joseph Chez of Utah, Edward 
J. Daly of Connecticut, Paul A. Dever of Massa- 
chusetts, P. Warren Green of Delaware, G. W. 
Hamilton of Washington, John P. Hartigan of 
Rhode Island, Lawrence C. Jones of Vermont, 
Otto Kerner of Illinois, Cary D. Landis of 
Florida, William McCraw of Texas, Roy Mc- 
Kittrick of Missouri, Frank H. Patton of New 
Mexico, P. O. Sathre of North Dakota, A.A.F. 
Seawell of North Carolina, and M. J. Yeomans 
of Georgia, were voted another term by the 
people of their respective states. Attorney Gen- 
eral Byron G. Rogers was elected to the posi- 
tion which he has filled by appointment since 
last June—Attorney General of Colorado. 

In Indiana, Maine, and New Hampshire, the 
attorneys general are to be chosen in January. 
The names of the new attorneys general may 
be found on the inside back cover of this issue. 


Powerful advice 


The opinion of an attorney general does not 
have a binding effect such as that of a court, 
but its importance from a practical standpoint 
is graphically demonstrated by a recent Tennes- 
see case. W. S. Booten, at the time State Di- 
rector of Taxation, was indicted upon a charge 


of embezzlement. It seems that, under a con- 
tract, a tax attorney received ten per cent of 
moneys collected in certain tax actions. The 
contract was legal, but it required that six per 
cent was to be turned back to state officials to 
defray expenses in preparation of the tax cases. 
Booten paid the whole ten per cent to the tax 
attorney without deducting the six per cent. 

The court quashed the indictment because it 
found that Booten had acted upon the advice of 
the attorney general. The court said: “The at- 
torney general is a quasi-judicial officer and is 
especially directed to advise state officials in the 
interpretation of the law. They have a right 
to call on him for legal interpretation and are 
expected to be guided by his advice.” 


Attorneys General v. Attorney Generals 


What’s in a name? 

Plenty of trouble, in the event you must use 
the possessive plural of “attorney general.” 
Webster’s New International Dictionary per- 
mits either “attorney generals” or “attorneys 
general” for the simple plural, but when you 
try to find the possessive form of the latter, you 
surrender finally to the subterfuge, “of the.” 

Originally, an attorney general was simply 
a general attorney; hence treating “general” 
as an adjective and pluralizing the noun “at- 
torney” has a sound historical justification. 
Today, however, by constitution or by statute, 
an office has been created with “Attorney Gen- 
eral” as the complete, inseparable, and only 
title. In this light, the term has become a 
compound noun, and it would be more accurate, 
perhaps, to pluralize the second word. 

To say, “The attorney generals’ opinions . . .” 
may avoid gray hairs, but at the expense of 
forfeiting the legalistic dignity of that form 
adopted by the National Association of Attor- 
neys General. Comments would be welcomed. 
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SUBCOMMITTEES APPOINTED 


by the Interstate Commission on Crime, which is ready to submit 
its model legislation to the 1937 sessions. 


state Commission on Crime, which was 

held in Boston last August, eleven reso- 
lutions were passed. Three of these, having 
been omitted from the account of that meeting 
which appeared in the October issue of State 
GOVERNMENT, are explained in this article. 

As a result of the efforts of Colonel H. Nor- 
man Schwarzkopf, former head of the New 
Jersey State Police, in experimenting with the 
use of sound moving pictures as a means of 
identifying criminals, the Commission adopted 
a resolution referring this innovation to the 
Executive Committee for further study. 


A tT the second annual meeting of the Inter- 


Two uniform acts 


The Uniform Act for Out-of-State Parolee 
Supervision which has already been passed in a 
number of states, was recommended to the 
several legislatures for enactment. This act, 
when adopted, will authorize the states 
equipped with this measure to enter into com- 
pacts whereby under certain circumstances each 
agrees to supervise parolees from other states. 
The purpose of probation and parole being to 
aid in the rehabilitation of those convicted of 
crime, supervision of a parolee who may be 
permitted to go into another state is essential 
for his welfare, as well as for the safety of 
society. 

At the same session, by resolution, the con- 
ference recommended the Uniform Act on 
Fresh Pursuit, which has also been drafted 
for a year and passed in some states. This act 
is intended to permit officers, without losing 
their official powers, to continue in fresh pur- 
suit of a person who has committed a crime, 
even after he has crossed his state line. The 
act as first drafted used the term “close pursuit,” 
which, upon the recommendation of Attorney 
General Lawrence C. Jones of Vermont, was 


changed to “fresh pursuit.” He made the rec- 
ommendation because the term “fresh pursuit” 
had a fairly well defined meaning at common 
law, and there was some doubt as to the pre- 
cise definition of “close pursuit.” General Jones 
made an exhaustive study, delving deeply into 
the common law. The following quotation 
from Blackstone provided him with an interest- 
ing starting point: 

“There is yet another species of arrest, where- 
in both officers and private men are concerned, 
and that is, upon an Awe and cry raised upon 
a felony committed. An Aue (from Auer, to 
shout, and cry—Autesium et clamor) is the old 
common law process of pursuing, with horn 
and with voice, all felons, and such as have 
dangerously wounded another. It is also men- 
tioned by statute Westm. 1. 3 Edw. I. c. 9, and 
4 Edw. I de officio coronatoris. But the princi- 
pal statute, relative to this matter, is of Win- 
chester 13 Edw. I. c. 1 and 4, which directs, that 
from thenceforth every county shall be so well 
kept, that immediately upon robberies and 
felonies committed, fresh suit shall be made 
from town to town, and from county to county; 
and that hue and cry shall be raised upon the 
felons, and they that keep the town shall follow 
with hue and cry with all the town until they 
be taken and delivered to the sheriff. . . .” 


Subcommittees 


The new committee appointments made by 
the Executive Committee of the Interstate Com- 
mission on Crime appear below: 


Subcommittee on Motor Vehicle Identification 


Hon. Clarence V. Beck, Kansas, Chairman 
Hon. Norris C. Bakke, Colorado 

Hon. A. A. Carmichael, Alabama 

Hon. William Cole, Washington 

Hon. John M. Daniel, South Carolina 
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Hon. Ray E. Lee, Wyoming 

Hon. Gray Mashburn, Nevada 

Hon. Benjamin D. Mintener, South Dakota 
Hon. Emmitt Pfost, Idaho 

Hon. Greek L. Rice, Mississippi 

Hon. P. O. Sathre, North Dakota 

Hon. Abram P. Staples, Virginia 

Hon. Bailey P. Wootton, Kentucky. 


Subcommittee on Sound Motion Picture 
Method of Criminal Identification 


Hon. Paul G. Kirk, Massachusetts, Chairman 
Hon. Clyde R. Chapman,, Maine 

Hon. Abe Collins, Arkansas 

Hon. C. J. Dousman, Montana 

Senator A. J. Graves, Tennessee 

Hon. Donald Hoskins, O/zo 

Hon. C. R. McDowell, Arizona 

Hon. L. G. Phares, Texas 

Hon. Anthony Sunderland, Connecticut 
Colonel Ben Watkins, Georgia 

Hon. Mac Q. Williamson, Oklahoma. 


Subcommittee on Crime Prevention 


Hon. Justin Miller, District of Columbia, Chair- 
man 

Hon. John J. Bennett, Jr., New York 

Hon. James Finnegan, Wisconsin 

Senator Charles D. Green, Nebraska 

Hon. John P. Hartigan, Rhode Island 

Hon. Edwin L. Lindell, Minnesota 

Hon. Thomas A. Logue, Pennsylvania 

Hon. Herbert R. O’Conor, Maryland 


Hon. Frank Patton, New Mexico 

Hon. J. C. Pryor, lowa 

Hon. S. Pierre Robineau, Florida 

Hon. A. A. F. Seawell, North Carolina 
Colonel P. D. Shingleton, West Virginia. 


Subcommittee on Firearms 
Professor August Vollmer, California, Chair- 
man 
Hon. Ellis W. Barnes, Oregon 
Colonel B. N. Casteel, Missouri 
Hon. Ralph W. Caswell, New Hampshire 
Hon. Joseph Chez, Utah 
Hon. P. Warren Green, Delaware 
Hon. Otto Kerner, J/linois 
Hon. Philip Lutz, Jr., Indiana 
Hon. Gaston L. Porterie, Louisiana 
Hon. James F. Shepherd, Michigan. 

These men plus Judge Richard Hartshorne, 
Chairman, make up the entire membership 
of the Interstate Commission on Crime, one of 
the first and one of the most active interstate 
commissions to be established by the Council 
of State Governments. The two-year terms of 
these members, however, expire January 1, 1937. 
They are eligible for reappointment by the 
members of the Commissions on Interstate 
Cooperation in seventeen states, and by the 
governors in the remaining states. Both as a 
body and as individuals, they have made a large 
contribution to the forces fighting crime in 
the United States, considering the short time 
during which the Commission has been in 
existence. 











As a part of its nation-wide program to place on the statute books of every state each of its 
four model bills—covering Fresh Pursuit, Attendance of Out-of-State Witnesses, Supervision of 
Out-of-State Parolees, and Uniform Extradition Procedure — the Interstate Commission on 
Crime will present these model acts, together with certain other recommendations, to the Third 
General Assembly of the Council of State Governments. With only nine legislatures meeting in 
regular session in 1936 and several meeting in special session, eleven states passed one or more of 
these measures during the year. 

The four uniform measures carry the endorsement of the American Legion. This national or- 
ganization, meeting in convention at Cleveland in September, 1936, resolved to approve the action 
of its National Executive Committee “in instructing all departments of the American Legion to 
urge their respective state legislatures to speedily enact the four model acts . . . to the end that 
the law enforcement agencies of the states may better codperate in the apprehension, conviction, 
and supervision of criminals.” 
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INSPECTING THE LIQUOR FLOOD-GATES 


A comprehensive evaluation of control methods used in the United States. 


After Repeal, by Leonard V. Harrison and 
Elizabeth Laine, with a foreword by Luther 
Gulick. (Harper & Brothers, 296 pages, $2.50.) 
“This is an inquiry into the experience of the 
federal, state, and local governments in the con- 
trol of liquor traffic since repeal of the Eight- 
eenth Amendment. . . . It is impossible, we are 
convinced, to draw valid conclusions from the 
existing fragmentary data relating to the inci- 
dence of drunkenness, alcoholism, and other 
forms of social deterioration resulting from the 
abuse of liquor.” These words, in the first para- 
graph of Arrer REPEAL, introduce a thorough, 
painstaking, intelligent survey of the operation 
of the several state liquor control systems since 
repeal. 

With many of the generalized minor conclu- 
sions, a person viewing the problem in the light 
of his specialized local experience will disagree, 
but hardly any liquor control administrator 
will deny the soundness of the book’s final 
paragraph: “The liquor issues of the future 
will be decided, as always before, on the basis 
of success or failure in enforcement of whatever 
kind of control is attempted.” 

While its predecessor, Towarp Liquor Con- 
rrot, frankly advocated a state monopoly sys- 
tem, the present study merely purports to 
gather the facts and to evaluate the efforts being 
put forth to meet the problems of the new era, 
making no special plea. It does, however, re- 
affirm the fundamental recommendations in 
Towarp Liquor Controt when the authors 
say, “We are convinced that the best of the 
state monopolies have in them greater poten- 
tialities toward curbing the evils arising from 
the use of liquor, than have the best of the 
private license systems.” 

The book contains an analysis of federal 
liquor control legislation and practices, detailed 
information on state liquor control under li- 
censing systems, a searching factual analysis of 


the monopoly systems, a study of all systems 
from the standpoint of both revenue and en- 
forcement, and a consideration of the effect of 
price control, rate of taxation, and system of 
control upon consumption. 

Among the numerous compilations in the ap- 
pendix are a digest briefly describing the salient 
points of the control system operating in each 
of the states, and expense and revenue tables of 
each of the states showing the cost of their 
liquor control systems for the year 1935. 





SESSIONS 
as of December 18 


Now meeting 


Special sessions Convened 


Alabama November 23 
Delaware December 18 
Maine December 16 
Minnesota December 17 
Ohio September 18, 1935 
Oklahoma November 24 
Tennessee December 16 
Virginia December 14 


In prospect 
Will probably convene 


Special sessions 


lowa December 21 
Michigan December 21 
New Jersey December 21 
South Dakota December 21 
Vermont December 21 


Recent adjournments 





Special sessions Adjourned Convened 
Connecticut December 9 November ° 5 
Illinois (2nd 

special ) December 10 January 8 
Maryland December 12 December 8 
Mississippi December 4 November 23 
New Mexico December 15 December 14 
North 

Carolina December 16 December 10 
Pennsylvania December 5 December 1 
Rhode Island December 8 December 8 
West Virginia December 16 December 14 
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_IN THE OFFICERS’ CABINS IN N 1937 
“s “a ee —. Secretary ~ Attorney se ae Sate 
Ss State Governor _ Governor | of State General Treasurer Auditor 
Alabama .|Bibb Graves [Thomas Knight |Howell Turner | Albert A. “| John Brandon joker E. McCall 
Carmichael 
Arizona _ AR. C. Stanford None ~ \James Hy. Kerby _|Joseph ¥ Ww, _ Conway | Harry MM Moore |Ana Frohmiller 
Arkansas Carl E. Bailey |Robert Bailey _|C. G. Hall ft Holt |Earl Page —_—_|J. Oscar Humphrey] 
California Frank F. M F. . Merriam: George J. Hatfield \Frank C. Jordan U. . Webb Charles G. Johnson! Ray L. Riley(1) 
Colorado... Teller Amn Ammons _ Frank a; Hayes George E. Saunders By: ren G. Hegers | Homer F. Bedford | Thomas Annear 
“Connecticut Wilbur L. Cross T. Frank Hayes |C. John Satti [Edward J. Daly | Charles C. Swarts | Lewis W. Phelps», 
Frank M. Lynch 
Delaware Richard C. | Edward W. Cooch |CharlesL.Terry,Jr.\P. Warren Green | Ernest C. James W. Wise 
MeMullen __Bleckstone 
“Florida [Fred P.Cone | None ROA.Gray (Cary D. Landis |W. V. Knott Bryan Willis 
Georgia +++ {B. D. Rivers "None __|John B. Wilson M. J. Yeomans _|Georgels. Hamilton|Tom B. Wisdom 
Idaho = .|Barailla W. Clark \Charles Cc. Gossett | Ira H. Masters (John W. Taylor | Ms Myr rtle P. Enking | Harry C. Parsons 
Illinois Henry Horner \John Stelle |Edward J. Hughes |Otto Kerner John C. Martin Edward J. Barrett 
“Indiana, ..[M. C. Townsend |Henry F. Schrie vicker| August G Mueller | (th) Peter F. Hein L. F. Sullivan 
Jowa... _...|N.G. Kraschel [John K. Valentine Mrs. Alex Miller John H. Mitchell |Leo J. Wegman _|C. W. Storms 
Kansas |Walter A. Huxman', None | Frank J. Ryan Clarence V. Beck J. J. Rhodes George Robb 
Kentucky |Albert B. Chandler|Keen Johnson {Charles D. Arnett |B. M. Vincent John E. ~~ | Ernest BE, Shannonl 
vA Buckingham 
Louisiana [Richard W. Leche |Earl K. Long |B. A. Conway (|G. L.. Porterie _| A. P. Tugwell L. B. Baynard 
Maine Lewis O. Barrows , __ None aa (3) eRe (3) if (3) (3) 
Maryland... Harry W. Nice Oe 1) Seam E. Ray Jones Herber t R.O'Conor Hooper S. Miles Wiliam 8. Gordy(1 
Massachusetts (Charles F. Hurley ey \Francis E. Kelly 5 Frederic W. ¢ Cook ‘Paul A. Dever William E. Hurley | Thomas H. Buckley 
Michigan Frank Murphy _|Lao J. Nc J. Nowicki 5 Leon D. C ase Ray mond W. Starr Theodore I. Fry George T. Gundry 
Minnesota Elmer A. Benson Gottfrid_ Li indsten_ ‘Mike Holm William 8. Ervin C. A. Halverson [Stafford King 
Mississippi Hugh L. W ‘hite J. B. Snider Nad alker Ww ood Greek L. Rice Newton James Carl N. Craig 
Missouri. . Lloyd Cc. Stark |Frank G. Harris “| Dwight H. Brow n Roy Mekittrick R. W. Winn Forest Smith 
‘Montana Roy E. Ayere—s|fk Hugh R. Adair {Sam W. Mitchell Harrison J. |Ray N $. Shannon — John J. Holmes 
P i, Ber Freebourn 
Nebraska Robert L. Cochran|\Walter HH. Harry R. Swanson ‘Richard C. Hunter| Walter H. Jensen | William H. Price 
: a mee s Juergensen e 
Nevada ‘ [Ric hard Kirman |Fred S. Alward _|W. G. Greathouse Gray Mashburn | Dan W. Franks E. J. Seaborn 
‘New See: .|Francis P. Murphy| __None _ (3) (4) (3) (4) 
New Jersey. Harold G. Hoffman — None ‘Thomas A. Mathis|David T. Wilentz | William H. Albright | Walter R. Darby 
New Mexico. .\Clyde Tingley Hiram M. Dow __ |Elizabeth F. Frank H. Patton |James J. Connelly |Jose O. Garcia 
a | Gonzales 
New York.. |Herbert H.Lehman|M. William Bray |Edward J. Flynn |John J. Bennett ee None Morris J. 
Tremaine(1) 
North Carolina..... Clyde R. Hoey | Wilkins P. Horton |Thad Bure |A. A. F. Seawell  |CharlesM. Johnson |George Ross Pou 
North Dakota. : William Langer % H. H. Thoresen James D. Gronna iP. O. Sathre | John Gray Berta Baker 
| Ohio....... - Martin L. Davey |Paul P Yoder {William J. Kennedy|Herbert 8S. Duffy (|ClarenceH. Knisley | Joseph T. 
Oklahoma Ernest W.Marland|James E. Berry _|F. C. Carter MacQ. Williamson |Hubert L. Bolen |C. C. Childers 
Oregon. . Charles H. Martin tin | None Earl Snell(5) I. H. Van Winkle Rufus C. Holman | Ear! Snell 
Pennsylvania .. George H. Earle — Thomas Kennedy David L. Lawrence/CharlesJ.Margiotti|Charles A. Waters | Frank E. Baldwin 
Rhode Island... [Robert E. Quinn Raymond E. Jordan|Louis W. Cappelli John P. Hartigan _|Henri A. Roberge (6) 
| South Carolina... Olin D. Johnston J. E. Harley |W. P. Blackwell (John M. Daniel |E. P. Miller J. M. Smith 
South Dakota... .. . Leslie Jensen Donald McMurchie|Goldie Wells (Claire Roddewig |W. H. Hinselman | Raymond A. Kelly 
Tennessee . {Gordon Browning | Nene (3) |Roy H. Beeler (3) (7) 
Texas... -+-++.+++|Sames V. Allred [Walter F. W |William McCraw | Charles Lockhart |Tom C. King 
Utah .|Henry H. Blood None |E. E. Monson _|Joseph Ches ‘Reese M. Reese | John W. Guy 
Vermont... " seeeee George D. Aiken (William H. Wills is_|Rawson C. Myrick |Lawrence C. Jones | Thomas H. Cave Benjamin Gates 
Virginia . George C. Peery James H. Price |Peter Saunders |Abram P. Staples A.B. Gathright (|L. MeCarthy 
a : my 2o cee, Mca a ___|__Downs 
Washington.... Clarence D. Martin|Victor A. Meyers [Ernest N. G. W. Hamilton Phil H. Gallagher | Cliff Yelle 
| Hutchinson | 
“West Virginia......\Homer A. Holt | | None William 8. O'Brien |Clarence W. |Richard E. Talbot | Edgar B. Sims 
| Meadows 
“Wisconsin. . PhilipF. La Follette|Henry A. ‘Theodore [Orland 8. Loomis {Solomon Levitan | Theodore 
Rema Sea ___|_ Gunderson |_ Dammann(5) Dammane 
Wyoming . Leslie A ~ Miller None Lester C. Hunt |Ray E. Lee 'J. Kirk Baldwin William Jack 
(1) State Comptroller 
(2) Two State Auditors in Connecticut 
(3) To be elected by the legislature in January, 1937 
(4) To be appointed by the Governor and Council in January, 1937 
(5) Also State Auditor 
(6) To be appointed by the Governor in January, 1937 : 
(7) To be appointed by the Comptroller, who will be elected by the legislature in January, 1937 














